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PREFACE. 



1 HE following Translations were commenced 
some years ago, in a colony abroad, and con- 
tinued at intervals of leisure, more as an object 
of recreation dian of study, and without any in- 
tention of their ever being made public. Since 
the Translator's return, the persuasiims of some 
learned friends have induced him to add what 
was wanting to complete the series of poems, 
and to revise the whole, with the advantage of 
better editions than he could before procure, in 
the hope of rendering it not unworthy of the 
public eye. On perusmg the versions we already 
possess of these poems, he found no reason to 
think that such an undertaking had been ren- 
dered unnecessary. Without wishing to depre- 
ciate the labours of those who have preceded 
him in the path which he has chpseu, he hopes 
the ground is not so occupied as to preclude all 
further competition. The translations of Bion 
and Moschus by Mr. Fawkes and Mr. Polewhele, 
whatever may be their general merits, have cer- 
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IV PREFACE. 

tainly not done every tiling that could be wished 
by the admirers of these poets, to give those un- 
acquainted with them in the original a just con- 
ception of .their beauties. How far this defi- 
ciency will be supplied by the one now offered 
to the public, it would be presumptuous to say. 
The translator is conscious that he has given but a 
feeble sketch of the exquisite models lying before 
him. He hopes, however, that an attempt still 
further to illustrate these elegant poets^ and to 
present them in a more acceptable shape to^lie 
English reader, may, though it should Ml of 
success, be at least entitled to indulgence.: ^To 
those who have learning ond-taste to relish tbetn 
in the original tongoe^ he can confidently a}^eal. 
Such judges, and such only,' can :duly estimate 
the difficulty of transfusing the delicacies' and 
graces of such writers into another language. 

In their present form, these poets will' have 
one advantage, at least, which tiiey had not in 
any former translation; that of standing^ M^m- 
selves : not huddled in amongst a- crowd bf 
Poetie minoresj'' or subjoined as nppendBges to 
Theocritus ; afate which hast likewise too often 
attended them in the original" tongue. Thdr 
junction with the latter in particular has ope- 
rated against tJiem iii more than one respect. 
Not only have their scanty remains been thrown 
into the back-ground by his more voluminous 
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writii^ ; but, by being classed with Theocritus 
as pastoral poets^. a. comparison has been insti- 
tuted feyoUrable in fact to neither of the three ; 
a..c(xnparison which seems to have produced 
much* erroneous criticism, both with respect to 
these poets, and on the subject of pastoral 
pcietry in general. Some critics, ^taking Theo- 
critus as their standard, discover in the poems 
of Bion and Moschus a degree of refinement 
iinsuited to the simplicity of the pastoraL By 
others^ again, Theocritus is accused of a coarse- 
ness and rusticity in his pastorals, which these 
ppels, and his imitator Virgil, have happily 
ayoided. . Some will aot admit Bion and Mos« 
da^us as pastoral writers at all ; while by others 
tHe nature of pastoral is refined to such a degree 
of perfection and purity, that scarce any thing 
ha& been written that comes up to their ideas o( 
it» Among those who wish to place these two 
writers in a class of poetry superior to Theocri- 
tus, and. to pastoral itself, is Mr. Lcwigepierre, 
the French translator; who observes, (comparing 
thepi with Theocritus,) that ^^ if the writings of 
Bion and Moschus are not to be considered as 
such true pastorals, they will in general pass 
among judge$». for better poems." Mr, Pope, 
too, in his paper in the Guardian on Pastoral *, 
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says, that '^ the Eclogues of Bion and Moschus, 
as well as some of Virgil's, are by no means pas- 
torals, but something better." And he wishes 
to extend the benefit of this mode of dasisifica- 
tion to his own pastorals, as compared with those 
of Mr. Philips. 

The truth seems to be, that critics have in 
general been too exclusive in their ideas of pas- 
toral ; either restricting it to an imitation of real 
pastoral life, or carrying it to an imaginary state 
of innocence and purity only to be found in the 
golden age. Dr. Johnson, in his Rambler^, 
has given what appears the most rational «aA . 
logical definition of this kind of writing. He 
defines a pastoral to be^^a poem in which itffy^ 
action or passion is represented by its efiects oh; 
rural life." This liberal acceptation of the term 
(whatever be its literal import) seems to give die 
best general principle for distinguishing the 
class. . It comprises, within its extensive range, 
the gaudentes rure Camcende of every rank, form 
and denomination ; Bucolic, Dramatic, Elegiac ; 
Od% Song or Ballad : it classes the poems of 
Ramsay, Burns and Hogg {our Doric triumvi- 
rate) with the Canticles of Solomon. Poetry 
purely descriptive or didactic is, of course, ex- 
cluded; not being the representation of any par« 

♦ No. 37, 
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ticolar action or passion. , The Georgics of Vir- 
^ and Reasons of Thoiuson ar^ not pastorals, 
though some of the. episodes which they contain 
(d^. Palemon and Lavinia, for instance) may be. 
termed pastorals. It is, evident that pastoral 
adinits of a certain degree of elevation in ex- 
pressing sentiment or passion, though when 
ixuinners are delineated, we .^pect a more exact 
imitation of reid life : in other words, that there 
is in pastoral, as in the drama, a serious and 
comic ; a sentimental and humorous. If we allow 
Ck>inedy sometimes to raise herjtmce, there seems 
no reason why this license should not be extend- 
ed to a ^species of writing so admirably adapted 
for the expression of the tender {Missions. 

Bion and Moschus^ therefore, if they are to 
be admitted as pastoral writers, appear to belong 
to a higher class of thepasjtoral ; one that is sus- 
ceptible, of a certain degree of ornament, without 
losing its character of simplicity. It is the sim^^ 
plex munditiis; Xhejerme omee (if we may so call 
it) of pastoral land. They admit of no compa- 
rison with Theocritus, because they enter into 
no competition with him ; nor are they to be 
blamed for ^pt'doipg what they never intended 
to do. Not less admirable in their way, their 
ofcyect was difierent. , T))eocritus^ in his Bucolic 
Idyls, exhibits a perfect model of the pastoral. 
All our ideas, of it, indeed, are taken from him. 
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P«EFAC£* XI 

among the Lalin^ than Bion ; unless we are to 
su|^pose that the latter has been less imitated 
from being inimitable. The Megara of Moschus 
is a dialogue between the wife and mother of 
Hercules, containing, sentiment of tender afiPec* 
tion and mutual consolation between these two 
personages, expressed in a manner truly femi* 
nine and dramatic. Thi^ and the Europa may 
be termed heroic Idgrls. In these the poet de- 
idates from the pure Doric into the more lofty 
Ionic dialect; thus showing, like Virgil in his 
PoUio^ his intention of rising above the strain of 
pastoral— j9a«/o mq^in-a canamus* The Epitba- 
laxnium of Achilles and Deidamia (7th Idyl of 
Bion), had it been preserved entire, might per- 
haps have vied with the Europa. What we have 
of it is a beautiful specimen of this poet's talent 
in that kind of writing in which Ovid has so much 
excelled-* the love-tale. 

In their smaller pieces, these poets have all the 
sweetness and delicacy of Anacreon;. nor are 
they less happy in those elegant allegorical fic« 
tions, which represent the most fascinating of all 
the heathen deities — the God qf love. But for 
the hexamejter measure, indeed, in which they 
are written, these poems partake more of the 
nature of the lesser ode or modem sonnet, than 
of the pastoral. They have generally, at the endt 
a smart epigrammatic turn, or a sententious ap- 
plication of the whole, like the moral of a fable. 
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This lifts a pleasing effect; giviiig unity to lii^ 
^etej ieuid conVer^ng, as it #tere,'its whole ftoi^ce 
iMt^Kme p<Mhit Such Compositions ought not to 
ht con^d^red as ecbtemptible, bedaose dimkiu- 
tive iti size. Chi khe eontrary, ftom the few that 
have e&cdted fai ihw mode of writing, we are led 
to conclude thait -it requires an uncommon feli- 
(*ity of genius. ^6 present an exquisite and 
complete gratijScation to the mind in a small 
compass, is srurfely no toean ^eflbrt of art. The 
fewer the mat^ms, the greater must be the skill 
of the woricman. In music, we readily admit 
that there is m6re fe&l genius displayed in the 
composition of a b^Btitiful air or song-tune, than 
in the most elaborate piece -of tounter-point It 
is the same in the sister tirt ; a single ode of Ho- 
race or Anacreon does more honour to its au- 
thor, than many of our nM>st voluminous compo- 
sitions. These poetical miniatures require, hi 
proportion to their minuteness of size, a high 
finishing and delicacy of pencil. In poems of 
any length, occasional negligences may be oirer- 
(ooked ; and the faults of one part are obliterated 
by the beauties of another. But here the whole 
is presented to the eye and to the mind at one 
view, and remains impressed on the memory at 
the same instant This mode of writing, there-^ 
fore, demands, more than any other, a nice sym- 
metry of parts, a strict unity of sentiment and 
effect, uncommon clearness and vivacity of ex- 
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presriot^ ttnd neatneito and parity of diction. 
Tbese req«iiites will not be fouad wanting in the 
smalli^r Idyls of Bidn md Moschns ; in whidi 
it is dbservable^ that the latter shows more of the 
Anaoiepttdc gaiety than his brother poet, whose 
getikis seems more suited to the tender and me* 
hoioholy. The 6tk Idyl and condading Epi* 
gran of Moscfatis ha^e much of the airiness and 
tivarity of modem songi 

It may not be improper to remark here, that the 

term Idyl or IdyOifmi (f ituAXMy)^ by which these 

anthors and Theocritus hme designated their 

poems, hfte' no particular reference to pastoral^ 

but seems merely to mark su<^ a desor^tion of 

poems, of no oonsideri^le loigtfa, as we would 

call MisceUanetrnM^ without at^ limitiition as to 

subject The hexaflMter measure, however, seems 

essential to the Idyl, and, mdeed,- is in some cases 

the only circumstance d|at distingtiishes it from 

lyric poedry (xi theone hand, and, on the otber^ 

from elegiac or q>igraiiiniatic verse.. . . i 

To tliese genieral remarks on their writi^(S^ it 

will be expected that tome accomt should he 

added of the audiors themsel?es* All that is 

known of them, however, may be .casnpnsed in a 

very few Words; ioft the U^aoislator will oot.folr 

low the exainpleof one of his predeoessor%'wh# 

has set apart a whole chapter fcr this expreM 

purpose,' entitling it *< T%e Lives of BioQ atid 

Moschus,"* merely to say that little or nothing is 
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known of tiieir lives.. What inffinnatioii we 
poi^sess on this subject i& chiefly derived .froto 
the. Idyl or Elegy written by Mpsbhus on the 
deadi* of his friend and brothefk*->poet From this 
it €q)pear8 that Bion w^ a native. of Smycna^ a 
city supposed likewise to have been, the birth- 
place of Homer ; which circumstance is beauti** 
• fully alluded to in the Elc^. Though an Am- 
, atic by birth, he appears to have spent most ^f 
i his life in Sicily ; where A^oscbiis^ who was him- 
self a Sicilian, became his pupil, and that fHendf« 
ship was contracted between these great ge- 
niuses which he has immortalized in this poem. 
That Bion had other pupils besides Moschus, 
may be^ inferred from another passage in this 
Idyl, where Moschus claims the inheritance of 
that art of Bucolic poetry which he taught to his 
dhdples ; adding, ^' to others thou hast bequei^- 
ed thy riches, to . me thy gift ^ song*" From this 
latter expression we gather another particular of 
his life; that he was not in necessitous circwn^ 
stands^ but possessed of property, when he died. 
In the accounts generally given of Bion, it is 
asserted that it was in Italy where he taught this 
school of poetry.. The only foundation for this 
opinion seems, to be a passive in this, ^legy, 
where Moschus, aiier enumerating the diiSerent 
poets then living who lamented the death of 
Bion, adds, ^M too sikig the song of Ausonian 
srrie€'^ But it is well known that the term ^.^^ 
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stmiA was originally applied to the island of Si- 
cily as well as to Italy *. And, at any rate, this 
exfu^essioa: would seasEt intended rather to mark 
the oowitry where Mosdtus lamented his death, 
than that m which he died. From this Elegy we 
are likewise informed of the manner of his death, 
which was by poison ; taken; not voluntarily, nor 
accidentally, but adminL^vtered by aiiother. Who 
this person was, does not appear ; nor what were 
the motives tbat prompted so atrocious a deed ; 
but it was evidently the ejects of private malice 
or revenge, and not the consequence of a legal or 
judicial condemnation. This is sufficiently indi- 
cated, as wbH by the detestation which Moschus 
expressesagainst the perpetrator of the crime, as 
by his hopes' «f its being overtaken by speedy 
punishment. On- what grounds Mr. Fawkes as- 
serts' that the pobdn ^as given by the appoint* 
ment (rf some .gneat man, docis not appear : nor 
indeed is itvery ckai* what is meant by such aa- 
expression; From tbe mention of Theocritus' 
as one (tf the poeQs then living who lamented tbe 
death of Biqn, we are led to the'era' in which he' 
and Moschus lived ; this 'father of pastoral poe- 
try havfiT^ flourished under Ptolemy Philadel-' 



* 1 «hoald mther. consider this ezprosiioii ** the song ot 
Amamwsk griei " . as n^^ to mafk thi^t pmrtlcnl^r kind fi^ 
verse in which Moschvs lameuted his master ; t e. the Bu- 
colic or Pastoral, being thus distinguished, by its Italian or 
Sicilian origin, from the native Greek poetry. 
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pbtis, whf) began his reign 285' yeai& bofiNre 
CbrisL -. < .i ....," ' • • : . 

Moschtts has left nQiuHfoFinaticm respeetiiig 
himseUy excepting iSbe circumstance of Us< hav-^ . 
iiig been the pupil of Bieou In additionr Ii6r this, , 
we bdve c>nly.tbeifaarief 'accdimtof SnkfaKV who. 
says, . that . ^. he /virasr a gtianniarian of Sf^mcns^ ' 
the iiitixnate friend, of: Arifii»rdm^: and inlBn^. 
cciic pofetey Ae next, after TheocritHfi."^ . Bj 
grammarian^ we are, no doubt,' t^unders|6aiid» 
not. a jn^ne teacher of grammar, but a professoir 
of.tbose elegant branches of literature :9hiflb'we, 
dcJaombiate ^'t Belles \Lettresi for such seetos 
the real inoport- of the word gr09i»n^i«M94 .Jt'is 
therefore probable that he succeeded, ^after 
Blon's death, to the direction of it)ie' school' 
which he taught. • Could we suppose .the-iAiriaT; 
tarchus here mentioned to ha^e been the cder 
brated critic of that name^. we might well ima-. 
gine that the instructions, of ;tbissev^ce literfirjr 
^censor contributed no less, iftibrmin^and epi^^ 
recting.tbe taatc! of om^ poet, than tfaoseiof bis 
mfister Bi<m. But it is scarcely pd9siblei:be. 
could have be^i contemporary both vritb ^im. 
pei^on and Theocritiks. F<^ Aristari^us th« 
grammarian lived in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, whotMiooeeded to the thveneof Egypt 
firt the 190th year before die Christian era, that 
is, 105 years after Ptolemy Ptiilclddphus, the 
patron of Theocritus^ began his reign. Phila- 



deIpkuftVv«ign iKiisloiig indeed^>imt stttFlfaeie 
IS an. interval of' 66 years' between the death of 
diat prince and ibe accesrion of PhSometori' 
ma iatervBl'-^hieh, mltitiough i|; does not exclade 
die possibSky p£ MoaQhtts's having lived in bodi 
tmgnsy would yettkrosw his intimacy with Arid^ 
turofansito sk> latfsapenodof his life aatx> render- 
k oximmA^ imprDbable, ev^n under the most 
favourable supposition, dlat it todt place about 
the ooHdntticemeot ef Phjiiometor's reign. We, 
must dievefore x^nehkde that Suidas is incorrect, 
er that he meant s<n»e other person of that name^ 
p»rhaps^ Aristarehus the philosopher, a mm 
Ukewise of sufficient celebrity to render his 
firiendship an honour. His era indeed is not 
ascertaflied,- but ^supposed (perfasps from some 
mtemal ei^Jdehoe of the writings he bds 1^ be^ 
liJQd) 4o have been, prior 'to that >of Archimedes, 
wfao-floortHhed about SOO years before Christ. 

But the- eircumstanoe^ that has most distin^ 
ginshed the history of these exx^ent poets, aend- 
almost die only one that w«6 knew wkh eertamty, 
is the friendship whith subsisted between them. 
Thjl9 siraiiaiity of their geniui^^ their common 
pmrsait o£famie in the same path^ produced ndh^' 
of those jedimsies aiiit animosilses which too^ 
often iliiide the most emineol literafy cfaara<v 
ters. Mosbburf'a ^E3egy does no^ lesi^ honour to 
hiBMielfthahifeb the fri^d he celebrates $ imd it 
does ^qual^fapnour tm hisgenioB and to his heart; 
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HU«x|)res8kAi^ar6 those of the .wannest affisc* 
tdon^ of the most enthusiastic :?enerati0n. They: 
flow frioiit the hearty and convince us at once 
that they ai^e the effusions, cf real grief, . and of 
the purest friaidship : a friendship which oould 
only be inspired^ and only.fdit, by virtuous aiid 
amiable imnds. v»This friendship, which united 
them wben alive, has even gone beyond the 
grave, and associated tiiem in the admiration of 
posterity. They will go down^ hand in hand,' to 
future ages ; as long] as the beautiful language in 
which tfai^y^ winter shall c<Mitinue:to be under- 
stood^ as lohg/as there are hearts that can feel^ 
or there is taste that can appreciate, the graces of 
flue writing. 

In the Notes, subjt^ined to these poems, it has- 
been 1;he translator's: object to explain the g^ue- 
ralnaturSeiO^ subject of : the piece, to elucidate 
particulafr passages, or, where adifferent. readings 
or dilCbrent sense from the one generally received 
has been adopted, to show the grounds of such 
deviation.. A few cri^c^ remarks are inter* 
speri^d, where it occurred that they might be 
useful car interesting ; and parallel passages from 
othej? Authors produced; only^ however, incases 
where the coincid^ice, whether intended or ac-. 
cidental, is striking, and the corresponding pas- 
sages reflect mutual Jiij^ht. on each otherv. - o 
• The translator does not consideratrfaL^ busit* 
ness ti) point out the faults c»f his originals. A 
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few mstanoes of false wit and afbeted brilliancy ;> 
of exuberance of orfunnenty and wlmt are caUed' 
conceits^ mi^, ^lo doubt, be faund in their wri- 
tings : but tiiese, among their many extteUencieBy 
might well be overlooked by anybut Aese who 
are more solicitous jto disdovef &tilts than beau- 
ties. As such, the translator will leave their 
detection to the good taste and ju^^ement of his 
readers; satisfied with not having concealed 
them. Mr. Polewhele has treated his authors 
with a fi»everity and petulance of criticism scarcely 
Reusable (were it even just) in a professed an- 
tagonist. It-would not be difBcult.to diow that, 
he is mistaken, as well in the general character 
be gives of our poets, as in most of the instances- 
he has adduced of what he calls a vicious iaste 
and a disordered fancy I'^es^ it possible to sup- 
pose that the opinions of such a writer could 
have any influence on the public -taste. 

Mr. Wakefield's elegant and correct edition, 
of these poelts is the one. which has been chiefly, 
fallowed iK this translation. It i&&rmed irom- 
those of Heskin^ Brunck, and Valckenaar, whose . 
excellencies it combines, with many beauiiful il- ' 
lustrations of his own; and has done :more to 
purify the tfext of these authcws than any former 
edition. That of Heskin (Oxford 1748) has 
likewise been consulted, and of Henry Stephens 
(Paris 1579). The former is chiefly valuable 
on account of its voluminous notes, which in-' 
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dade the. bcit of diofie- of LdngS^ierr^i trans* 
Iiitckl front Ae original FneDchy aad ooRtaii) a - 
large collection of . ioxitatioiis ^aad parallel pasr 
sages takeArfiroBi. ocher .poets^; Fromi thes^ no|es - 
MtliJEiitever.iidras. considered lUa^fuLor ititeore^ting . 
haa been extracted. It will peffhapa be ihoi^ht , 
that the -tran^tor.has adstpted too many.of Mr, 
Wakefleld-s eJDnendations^ -which, though in ge- 
neral extremely happy and luminous^ are soilae- 
times rather bdki.. He hopes, ho\rey6r» it will 
bei found that this.. liberty has been taken only 
iu places where: the text, a&'itistood, had either 
na;ineeMi»ig at.aU, or ohe tbat UEMrolved aii ab- 
surdity^ Such ; passagets, ' he conieeiVed, could 
lose nothing, by an alteration which,- without 
doing "vkdence cto the teait, sub^j^tu(jed per$pi* 
cuity and iel^ance fi>r. what before, #as obscure 
or inconsistent ' : >' .. 

The few translations subjoined to th^se poems 
wfu*e done many years be£bre^ aod ai^^added as 
a sbrtof ifti»la'««7^i^fora^publtcatioQ whi^h will, 
still be smelly eveti with 4his addition, mA whipi^, 
indeed, was i not . intended toibe bulky* Though 
not originally designed to accompany the poein& , 
of Bion and Mosi^iis^ they will b0 found no lugi^; 
suitable appenifitges^ bdbgjiiuch in thci ti^^gtii^r, 
of these :p<!)etlsi Otid'sRat>^6f.Prp4fttpi9emi^.i, 
be G6i^sidered as: ai oompaoaidBrto ^ {iurop^tj^f 
Moschus, add^ by comparing. iJi^mMig^epft^^^ 
reader will ^oe in what manner a simil^^s^i^ec^, 
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has Iieetk treated by.theselvapata« Tbe NiHr- 
icissus of Ovid may^jn like mabnec, }» tonip^f^ 
.with .Bion's Elegy on Adonis. Bodi th^^ 
.poems ilescribe the death of a ^beautiful ^outb ; 
yet liow much ihore, deaply- /b oiir syfitpatligr ex- 
-ched by tfiat of Addnisi? .Beside hii& deficiency 
• in real pa^oi, there is la :wtMit ^ interest in 
: Ovid's snbject We. eannbt .sympathize w^t^i 
whkl we jdo ^ot believe* Many youD^ imen have 
diedv like Addnis, 'm consequence, of .a . w<mi3p4 ; 
. but .the manner iand cause >of . Naiictssusfs de|;^ 
are improbable and lunaturaL ' Th^ beaultiftil 
poem which, has beoi attributed by sotne tQ Ca- 
tullus, called the '^^ PervigitUm Veneris,**, ^r 
^< Vigil of Venui/' is. hot. ao. well • known as ^t 
deserves to be* It has^ . Inde^' come dttw.ni to 
US in a very imperiect.and mutilated 9tAte randy 
notwithstanding Ihe corrections that have be^n 
applied by sever^il eminent critics^ is siliU in 9umy 
parts, obscure and unintelligible. Beside t^ 
obscurity arising from a conrupted text^ there |s 
. aa obsonrtty of jsiifte ; a brevity apd abruptn^s^, 
. assumed perbaps^to. give elevation to $QipQ par^ 
of a poem, which^ withi the* iform «f '£$)log^^ ^r 
. Idyl, has in it somelfaing of ^e^nat^iTc^igfothe 
Hymn; Sometimes an. imag^ m tJ^sf h^ii^^ 
which it is necessary to expmid in:/.trf^$ti^, 
or a glimpse of meaning mns^ be /cajig^ atr and 
the deficiency supplied by conjecture. Hence 
translation must necessarily become in some 
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degree parapbrastic; more particulariy where 
allusions dtccur that are not so familiar to an 
English reader. This poem is likewise a good^ 
deal in- the manner of our Grecian poets* With 
more yigour c^ expression, it has much of that 
delicacy and elegant simplicity which characte- 
• rize their writings : the same richness of colour- 
ing, the same luxuriance of imagery. One might 
almost imagine . that the same pencil which . 
painted the Ooddess of love in all the distraction 
of grief for her favourite lover, had described 
' her here in the pomp and s|>lendour of a queen, 
surrounded by her attendant Nymphs and 
Graces, and amidst fdl the gaiety and magnifi- 
cence of her festival. Had the translator seen 
Dr. Parhell'S' elegant version of this poem before 
■ commtgncing his own, he would not have made 
the attempt Being made however, he still 
ventured to lay it before the public. Thou^ 
without any pretensions to vie with the Doctor's 
in poetical meiit^ it will in general be found less 
paraphrastic ; in some passages, too, where there 
was an ambiguity in the text which left a choice, 
a <iififerent sense has been adopted. It may 
therefore suit the taste of some readers better, 
and at leatst will be interesting to those who are 
fond of contemplating the same object'^under dif« 
ferent p6ints of view. 
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IDYLLIUM I. 

SLEGY ON THE DEATH OF ADONIS *. 

Adonis^ fttir Adonis* death I mourn * ! 

" Adonis* death** the weeping Loves return. 

Venus^ no more on purple couch repose. 
Rise, wretclied goddess, and proclaim thy woes 3 
Put on thy sable weeds, thy bosom beat, 5 

And mourn, with many a tear, thy hapless lover*s fate ! 

Adonis, fiur Adonis' death I mourn 5 
'^ Adonis' death" the weeping Loves return. 
See on the hills the fair Adonis lie -, 
A boar's sharp tusk hath pierc'd his snovry thigh *: 10 
(Sad spectacle to Venus !) from his wound 

Flows the black blood and streams along the ground. 

. , \ , . — 

* Hie Asterisks relSer to the Notes at the end. 
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His heavy eyes^ dim with the shades of deaths 
Lie sunk^ and faintly pants his fading breath ; 
From his pale cheek the rose extinguish*!^ flies> 15 
And on his lips the kiss of Venus dies : . 
That kiss^ repeated oft^ as still it gives 
A sad delight^ though he no longer lives. 
He all unconscious lies ; nor heeds the kiss * 
Divine, nor feels the warmth of her embrace. 20 

Adonis, fair Adonis' death I mourn ; 
" Adonis' death" the weeping Loves return. 
Deep is thy wound, sad youth, and fierce the smart. 
But deeper still the wound in Venus* heart. 

His faithful dogs howl mournfully around 5 25 

The mountain nymphs lament in doleful sound. 
Distracted through the woods see Venus fly. 
Grief in her heart, and phrensy in her eye } 
Her lovely tresses loose, her feet unshod ; 
While the rough brambles, by her footsteps trod*, 30 
As in her haste she scours the tangled wood. 
Pierce her soft skin and drink her ^acred blood. 
Through the long vale she speeds in frantic course. 
And in shrill accents her lost love deplores ; 
Calls her Assyrian boy *, and far and near 35 

Ranges the mountains and the forests drear. 
He bleeding lies 5 his iv*ry skin all o*er 
Suffus'd with crimson spots and stain*d with gore -, 
His beauteous breast, once whiter than the snow. 
With blood all purpled from the wound below. 40 
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" Venus, al^l! '* thy sorrows now we mourn * 5 
" Venus, alasj " the weeping Loves return. 
From tliv^lll^/orm its grace celestial flies ; 
Dead is thy jove^ with him thy beauty dies. 
Those charms so bright, whilst the dear youth survived. 
With grief now fade, of all their bloom deprived. 46 
The hills and woods Adonis* death lament. 
And morm'ring streams repeat the sad complaint : 
For grief each fountain overflows its bed 3 
For grief each flower assumes a deeper red. 50 

By every fountain, by each hill, she cries * 
(Each hill, each fountain, to her grief replies,) 
" Ah, wretched me, my lov'd Adonis dead * ! '* 
And Echo back returns " Adonis dead ! " 

But who the anguish of her soul can paint, 55 
When breathless to the fatal spot she went. 
And saw her lover stretched upon the ground. 
The blood all streaming from his ghastly wound ! 
Around the dying youth her arms she throws. 
And wildly thus gives utterance to her woes ; 60 

" Stay, my Adonis ! stay, dear youth ! " she says ; 
*' Adonis, stay -, and take my last embrace. 
But rouse thee for a moment, while I join 
Thy pallid cheek, and mingle lips with thine. 
There let me dwell as long as life remains, 65 

Take thy last kiss *, while yet that kiss retains 
Some vital warmth, and suck thy latest breath, 
Ere^quite extinguished in the grasp of death. 
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That last effusion of thy parting soul 
Breathe through my lips^ tiU it pervade the whole 70 
Of my internal frame^ through ev'ry part 
Difiu8*d^ and^ fixing, centre in my heart ! 
Thus still some taste of former joys I '11 prove^ 
Still drink the soft enchantment of thy love. 
Within my bosom that last kiss I '11 keep^ 75 

As thy dear self, inviolate and deep. 
For thou, sad youth, a long and dreary way. 
Far, far from me, and from the light of day. 
Must go ; to Pluto's dark and dismal reign ; 
While, doom'd to everlasting life, in vain 80 

I wish to die, and wish to follow thee, 
Curs'd with the gift of immortality* ! 
Queen of th* infernal shades, dread Proserpine ! 
To thee my lov'd Adonis I resign ; 
Receive him, goddess j now thy power prevails * 85 
'O'er mine, and ev'ry beauteous thing assails. 
But I, unhappy, widow'd and forlorn^ 
In endless grief must pine, nor cease to mourn ! 
And art thou gone, O dearest, best belov'd ! 
And all my joys a fleeting vision prov'd ? — 90 

Extinguish now, ye Loves, your torch's flame ! 
Perish, my Cestus, now an empty name ! [chase } 
Too vent'rous youth! why would'st thou tempt the 
Why, lovely as thou art, these savage monsters face ? ** 
Thus Venus pour'd her grief. With many a sigh 95 
To Venus' grief the pitying Loves reply. 
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'^ Alas^ sad Venus ! " thus they weeping said^ 
*^ Venus^ alas ! thy fair Adonis dead ! '* 

While dius she moura'd^ her tears unceasing flow'd 
In stream as copious as her lover*s blood. 100 

That blood, those tears, as on the fruitful earth 
They fell, did each a beauteous flower bring forth, 
(Pride of the garden destin'd soon to be) 
His blood the rose, her tears th* anemone. 

Adonis, foir Adonis' death 1 mourn ! 105 

'^ Adonis* death" the weeping Loves return. 
Cease, Venus, cease thy grief, and dry thy tears 3 
The bier's prepared, the funeral pomp appears. 
iThe stately couch with fragrant leaves o'erspread* 
Receives his beauteous corse, a sumptuous bed. 110 
Beauteous in death, and smiling still he lies. 
As if a gentle slumber seal'd his eyes. 
In vestments soft as down thy spouse enfold. 
And purple, such as deck'd thy couch of gold, 
When he himself thy softer bosom pressed *, 115 
Till, tir'd with love, he sunk in balmy rest. 
Again in thoogl^ caress thy lovely boy. 
And let remembrance trace each former joy. 
Around the corse fresh flowers and garlands strew. 
And sprinkle odours sweet and fragrant dew. 120 
Alas ! with him both flowers and odours fail'd \ 
Withered each flower, each odour quite exhal'd. 
The Loves, a mournful band, with many a tear. 
Hang o'er his corse, and flutter round the bier. 
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Each with his tresses shorn } their grief they show 1 25 
In gestures wild -, one tramples on his bow^ 
One breaks his quiver, one his deadly darts ^ 
Some round the body ply their busy parts y 
HLs sandals one unlooses } one conveys 
Fresh water from the spring in golden vase ^ 130 
One bathes his wound, and from the body wrings 
All stains of blood ; one fans him with his wings *. 

" Venus, alas ! *' the weeping train still sighs. 
Now Hymen's nuptial torch extinguiah'd lies^ 
And garlands, on the ground, torn from his brow 3 1 35 
Mute is the nuptial song ; not " Hymen," now, 
'' Hymen ! ** resounds } no more these sounds of joy, 
" Alas, alas ! ** is now the dismal cry. 
The Graces join in yet more plaintive lays. 
And mourn th* unhappy son of Cinyras. 1 40 

The Muses in harmonious strains bewail* 
The fair Adonis, and from death recall ; 
In vain : he hears them not $ or, if he did. 
He cannot come, by Proserpine forbid. 

Now, Venus, cease thy grief, thy tears restrain* > 
A tune shall come when they may flow again. 146 
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IDYLLIUM II. 

CUPID AND THE FOWLER. 

A sTBiPLiNo taught t* ensnare the feather*d brood 
Once through the woods his wily trade pursued ; 
When perch*d^ amidst the thickest of the grove. 
On a tall Box, he spied the God of love. 
Quite oveijoy'd so fine a bird to see, 5 

He straight prepar*d his dire machinery ; 
Arrang*d his twigs, and watch*d with anxious eye. 
Expecting at the lure to see him fly. 
Till, vex*d to find his labour all in vain. 
Casting away his twigs, an aged swain 1 

He caird (to whom the fowler's art he ow*d). 
And pointed to the spot where sat the winged God. 
The old man, smiling, shook his head, and said 
*' Touch not that bird, my child -, but rather dread 
His near approach ; fly from him far, and bless 15 
Thyself as fortunate such game to miss. 
Tis a bad bird : though, timid now and shy, 
He seems to shun thee, *tis but whilst a boy ; 
When grown to ^lanhood in thy face he il dart. 
Invade thy bosom, and possess thy heart." 
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IDYLLIUM III. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 

While yet a youth * I fed my lowing herd. 

One day the mighty Queen of love appear^. 

The little Cupid in her hand she led ; 

(Bashful he seem'd, and, blushing, hung his head) 

Then, coming near, "Take, gentle swain," she said, J 5 

" This boy j instruct him in thy tunefid art." 

Well pleas'd was I to play the master's part 3 

And taught my pupil such rude homely strains * 

As please th* unpolish'd ears of shepherd swains : 

What deities to music lent their aid 5 10 

How Pan invented first the crooked reed^ 

Pallas the pipe, Hermes the vocal shell. 

The lyre Apollo. But m^ lessons fell 

Unheeded on his ear ; of love he sung. 

Self-taught, and only love employ*d his tongue 5 1 5 

Inspired by love what gods and men have done. 

His mother's artful wiles, and triumphs won. 

His pupil now, I sing the strains he taught. 

And those I taught to him have quite forgot. . 1 9 
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IDYLLIUM IV. 

THK POWER OF LpVE. 

Though Love foe crnel, yet the Muses deign 

To court his smiles, and follow in his train. 

If one averse to love invoke their aid. 

Him they reject, nor will their influence shed : 

But he whose breast with love's soft tumult heaves 5 

Full inspiration from each Muse receives ; 

To his clear voice mellifluous numbers throng, 

And from his lips swift pours the tide of song. 

A truth that *s well exemplified in me ; 
For, when I would some other deity 10 

Or mortal celebrate, harsh is my voice. 
My stammering tongue all utterance denies. 
But when to Love and Lycidas I raise 
My simple strains, then rush the joyous lays 
In rapid stream, with unresisted force, 1 5 

And sweet as honey flows th* unlaboured verse. 
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IDYLLIUM V. 

LIFE TO BE ENJOYED. 

Why waste our precious labour there ^ 

Where labour nought avails^ nor care ? 

Or strive by study to attain 

What learning yet could never gain ? 

If smooth those strains the Muse inspired ^^ 5 

Enough of glory I *ve acquired -, 

£v*n they shall ^i: iny future fame. 

And give me an immortal name. 

But if they 're harsh, why vainly toil 

For what but waits the Muses* smile ? 10 

Had Jove or Fate to human kind 

A double term of life assign'd 5 

One to be spent in mirth and joy. 

And one in labour to employ. 

The present grief then might we bear 1 5 

In hopes the future joy to share. 

But since the Gods but one short span 

Of life have giv*n to mortal man. 

Wherefore, alas ! that space so brief 

Consume in labour and in grief? 20 

Or why, in gainful arts employ*d. 

Heap riches ne*er to be enjoy*d ? 
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Forgetful of the boands which Fate 

Hath, set to this our mortal state 3 

That death so soon must intervene, 25 

Cut off our joys, and dose the scene ! 



IDYLLIUM VL 

THE SEASONS. 



CLE0DAHU8 AND MTRSON. 

Cleodamus, 

Mtrson, what season has most charms for thee ? 

Or spring or autumn wouldst thou rather see. 

Summer or winter ? Summer, midst his heat. 

Shows us the labours of the year complete ; 

In autumn plenty cheers the himgry swain ; 5 

Ev'n winter has his joys 5 all vacant then. 

And careless, round the blazing hearth we sit. 

And laugh and sing, and all our toils forget. 

But spring perhaps thy humour most befits : 

Say, Myrson, since our leisure now permits. 10 

Myrson. 

To man, Cleodamus, *tis not allow*d 
To pass his judgement on the works of God. 
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Each season has its channs ; but if a choice 

I were permitted^ thus I 'd give my voice : 

I love not summer for his scorching sun -, 15 

And autumn's sickly heats alike I shun 5 

From winter's frost and snows I shrink with fear ; 

Springs lovely spring ! of all the circling year 

Most welcome thou ! when neither cold nor heat 

Annoys us, still serenely mild and sweet ! 20 

In spring all nature teems; in spring the buds • 

Burst from each plant, and leaves adorn the woods : 

Fragrant alike^ and breathing soft delight*^. 

The morning's rosy dawn, or dusky shade of n^ht. 24 



IDYLLIUM VII. 

EPITHALAMIUM OF ACHILLES AND DEIDAMIA. 



BfYRBON AND LTCIDAS. 



Myrson, 

Say, wilt thou, Lycidas, whilst idle here 
We sit, wilt thou with music charm mine ear ; 
Sing some sweet, amorous, Sicilian air. 
Such as of old to Galatea fair 
The Cyclops sung, gigantic Polypheme ? 
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Lyddas. 
1 11 strive to please thee : what shall be the th^me ? 

Myrson, 
A song of Scyros (since I have my choice), 
Achilles' secret love, and stolen joys ; 
How 'mong the virgins, in soft vestments clad. 
The youth his sex belied, a seeming maid ; 10 

And how to Deidamia he resign'd''^. 
Won by her 'witching smiles, his mighty mind. 

Lyddas, 

The royal shepherd f seiz'd the Spartan dame ; 

And with his beauteous prize to Ida came. 

Laconia rose, with indignation fir'd, 15 

And all the Grecian name in arms conspir'd -, 

Mycenae, Elis, Sparta, all combin'd. 

Their pow'rs th' Achaeans and 

Each city sent her sons 5 not one 

Achilles only shunn'd the glorious field, 20 

'Midst Lycomedes* royal maids conceal'd * -, 

Instead of arms, to female labours train'd*. 

And, for a sword, the distaff in his hand *. 

With virgins mix'd, a virgin he appear'd. 

Nor seem'd less female when with them compar'd. 25 

O'er his soft cheek an equal bloom was spread. 

As pure a white was mingled with the red : 

t Paris. 



ibin'd, ^ 

Helleneansjoin'd^ > 
ne remained behind. J 
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A veil his lovely tresses did confine^ 

And ev'n hb gait was soft and feminine. 

But still no change his manly spirit prov'd * ; 30 

Like man he felt^ and like a man he lov*d. 

Bv Deidamia*s side he sat. all davj 

And in sweet converse pass*d the hours away j 

Would sometimes kiss her hand (by love made bold). 

And oft the labours of her loom extoU'd * . 35 

Th' enamour*d youth love's fiercest flame conceiv'd. 

Saw only her^ but in her presence liv*d. 

But this was not enough : now all his care 

He bends fair Deidamia*s bed to share. 

Whom thus (his purpose veiling) he address'd : 40 

" When other maidens at the hour of rest 

Retii^^ each with a lov*d companion goes. 

And in a sister's armi^ seeks soft repose. 

Then why should we^ whom strictest ties unite. 

Alone and separate pass the dreary night ? 45 

Both young alike^ both virginsy and both fair. 

Each to the other as a sister dear ; 

"Wby, dearest maid, must cruel night divide 

A pair so joined, and tear me from thy side ? 

Why must that odious wall its space object 50 
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IDYLLIUM VIII. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Sea-born Venus* golden lights 
Hesper^ glory of the night ! 
Who exceirst each other star^ 
By the Moon outshone as far 3 
Hesper^ hail ! all glorious rise 5 
Since the moon her light denies^ 
Setting with the setting day^ 
Lend thy beams and guide my way 
While to meet my swain I steals 
And to share his ev*ning meal. 
No night-lurking thief am I^ 
Nor in wait for plunder lie ; 
Led by love, thy love I sue. 
Love is still a lover*s due. 



IDYLLIUM IX. 

TO YENUS. 

Cyprian Goddess, Queen of love ! 
Sea-bom progeny of Jove ! 
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Why with torment and with pain 

Vex alike both Gods and men ? 

What^ O Goddess^ hath enraged thee ? 5 

Say^ what bitter cause engag*d thee 

To let loose that wicked boy' 

Us poor mortals to destroy ? 

Cruel urchin^ bloody^ fierce, . 

ft 

Void of pity and remorse, 1 9 

Lovely face, but flinty heart ! 

Sweet thy smiles, but bitter smart 

Thy unerring shafts bestow. 

Deadly poison, endless woe ! 14 



IDYLLIUM X. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



Happy those lovers, who from those they love 

A just return of their affection prove. 

Thus Theseus with Perithoiis was bless'd. 

While each dear friend a mutual flame confessed : 

Happy in life, nor left him ev*n in death, 5 

But fondly followed to the shades beneath. 

Happy Orestes, who on foreign ground 

In Pylades a lov'd companion found 3 

Happy Achilles, while Patroclus liv*d, 

Happy that to avenge him he survived ! 10 



J 
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FRAGMENTS. 
I. 

ON HYACINTHU8*. 

But Phcebus. as the bleeding youth he view'd, 
O'erpower'd with grief, in silent anguish stood ; 
Then tried each drug, and all his stores of art 
Exhausted, to relieve the deadly smart : 
Applied ambrosial balsams to the wound. 
And bath'd the parts with nectar all around. 
Alas ! his skill is now employ*d too late 3 
For vain is med*cine to contend with Fate. 

II. 

In ev'ry case to seek the artist*s aid 
Is wrong, my friend, and speaks an idle head : 
Make thy own pipe 3 thy own intents pursue. 
Nor ask of others what thyself canst do. 

III.* 

Go, gentle Love, and bid the Muses sing ! 
Ye Muses, in your train sweet Cupid bring ! 
Grant me, ye Nine, your gift of song to find. 
Of songy the sweetest medicine of the mind. 
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IV* 

By coAstant dropping water oft'is' known 
To work a passage through the hardest stone. 

v.* 

Down yonder sloping path I take my way^ 
And^ as along the sandy beach I stray^ 
To Galatea breathe a lover's pray'r. 
And whisp*ring soft^ entreat niy cruel fair. 
Sweet hope ! still may thy soothing balm assuage 
My amVous pain^ nor quit .me e*en in age. 

VI. 

Then leave me not unhonour*d ; for the bard 
From Phoebus still shall earn his due reward -, 
The meed of praise he mine^ of gifts the best^ 
Which renders its possessor doubly blest. 

VIL* 

By nature beauty is assigned 
Chief ornament of woman-kind -, 
To man the bold undaunted mind. 
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IDYLLIUM I. 

FUGITIYfi LOVE. 

Once Cupi4 from his mother chanc*d to stray ; 
When Venus thus proclaimed her runaway ; 

Whoe'er a little wand'ring boy should see, 
Call'd Cupid, and will bring the news to me. 
Shall have for his reward a kiss of mine ; 5 

But he who brings him, something more divine. 
His form and features may by marks be shown 
So plain, as among twenty to be known. 
Not white his skin, but of a glowing hue } 
Sparkling his eyes, and piercing to the view -, 10 
Far different his language and his mind ; 
His thoughts are cruel, but his speeqh is kind. 
A honey*d sweetness from his lips distills. 
But bitter is the gall his heart that fills. 
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For 'tis a false^ deceitful^ wicked boy, 15 

Cruel in sporty and mischief all his joy. 

Lively and bold his looks* 3 soft curls o'ershade 

His lovely brow, and wanton round his head. 

Small are his hands, but their resistless force 

Can readi to hell, and hell's grim monarch pierce : 20 

Naked his body, but his mind is clad 

In subtlest wiles, and close envirrapp'd in fraud. 

Wings like a bird he wears, with which he flies 

From place to place, and every bosom plies. 

Both men and maids, till fix*d within the heart 25 

He sits supreme, and reigns in ev'ry part.'\ ' 

A bow and arrow to the string applied 

He bears, in act to shoot 3 both small, but wide 

Their range, and swift the fatal arrow flies. 

The globe traversing and th* ethereal skies. 30' 

His golden quiver stor'd with bitter darts 

Hangs at his side 3 with these a thousand hearts 

He wounds, nor spares (presumptuous boy !) ev'n me; 

From his dire shafts nor gods nor men are free. 

Though small his torch, yet bright and fierce it gleams , 

His torch, which ev*n the sun himself inflames. 36 

When caught, secure him well, no pity show, 

* 

Nor with his tears be won to let him go. . 
With many a tear he*ll sue, and many a smile ; 
But both are false, and feign'd but to beguile. 40 
Perhaps each infant blandishment he'll try. 
And seek to kiss thee ; but his kisses flv : 
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There's poison iii his lips -, or should he strive 
To bribe thee^ and his arms for ransom gtve^ 
Touch not th' insidious gifts 5 these weapons dire 45 
Dart flames at ev*ry pointy instinct with latent fire. 



IDYLX.IUM 11. 

EUROPA. 

A PLEASING dream the Cyprian Goddess sent 
To fair Europa for a glad portent. 

Twas now night's latest watch^ and morning nigh ; 
When sweetest slumbers seal each mortal eye^ 
And balmy sleep in softest fetters holds 5 

Each care-worn mind^ and ev'ry sense enfolds 3 
The time when dreams of truest import reign^ 
And most distinct the visionary train : *"*-- 
Europa then^ on her soft pillow laid^ 
(Agenor's daughter *, yet a blooming maid^) ] 

In fancy saw two continents contend * 
To win her^ Asia and the adverse land. 
Women they seem*d^ and one appear'd to wear 
A foreign habit, and a foreign air 5 
Nature the other, urg*d a mother's claim, 1 5 

As having born and bred the lovely dame. 
No plea the stranger urg'd, but round her threw 
Her powerful arms, and not unwilling drew -, 
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For such^ she said^ was Jove^s supreme decree^ 

And such £uropa*B Me, her prize to be. 20 

All pale and trembling from her couch she sprung* ; 

Around her still the airy vision hung ; 

Nor seem'd a vision^ but a real sight 5 

Before her open eyes^ reveal'd to lights 

Still stood the female forms^ and still pursu*d 25 

Their eager contest. Shudd*ring as she view*d> 

In mute amazement long she sat 5 at last 

She thus th* emotions of her soul expressed : 

'' Whence come these visions } What blest Deity 
Hath thus in slumber deign*d to visit me ? 30^ 

What wondrous dreams^ while sunk in soft repose^ 
What phantoms in my troubled ^cy rose ! 
What foreign form was that ? how she inspir'd * 
My soul with k>ve> and all my bosom fir*d ! 
The other^ with what kind maternal air 35 

She sought my love^ and bade me follow her ! 
Ye Gods^ be these to happiest omen brought ! '* 

She said^ and rising her companions sought ; 
All maids of noble birth^ of equal age^ 
Who oft would in her youthful sports engage^ 40 
Join in the lively dance> or with her lave 
Their beauteous limbs in the translucent wave : 
Sometimes together they would range the fields^ 
And pluck the flowers the fragrant meadow yields. 
At her gldd summons soon the lovely band 45 

Appear'd^ each with a basket in her hand. 
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Then to th' accustom'd mead their course they bend 3 

Along the shore these beauteous meads extend .- 

Here oft Europa with her friends would play> 

And in sweet pastime a^^HMMMiF^long day, 50 

Pleas'd with the flow'ry treasures which the ground 

Pour*d forth, and with the ocean's solemn sound. 

A golden basket on her arm she bore. 

The wondrous work of Vulcan, long of yore 

By him on Libya the nymph bestow'd, 55 

To grace her nuptials with the Ocean's God -, 

Who to fiiir Telephessa, with her join'd 

By ties of blood, the splendid gift consign'd3 

She to Europa^ in her hands to prove 

The rich memorial of a mother's love. 60 

By skill divine with various sculpture grav'd 

It shone, and beauteous imag'ry enchas'd. 

Express'd in gold appeared the Inachianf maid^. 
Woman no more, in heifer's form pourtray'd. 
Swimming she seems the briny path to tread, 65 
The waves in tint cerulean round her spread. 
Her phrensied looks bespeak the cestrum's force 3 
Two shepherds on the beach observe her course. 
Jove too appear'd with gentle hand to guide 
The beauteous heifer through the foaming tide 70 
To distant Nile, there fated to resume 
Her former shape, and woman to become. 

f lo, daughter of the river Inachus. 
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Nile roird in silver waves his seven-mouth'd flood ; 
Of brass the heifer^ golden was the God. 
£ngrav*d around the basket's tortuous rim ' 75 

Hermes was seen^ i|nd vanquish*d under him^ 
Stretch'd on the ground and bleedings Argus lies. 
Now clos*d in death his hundred sleepless eyes. 
A beauteous bird, arising from his blood, 
His painted plumage proudly spreads abroad ; 80 
With glossy wings expanded, graceful sails. 
Like some trim galley, and behind him trails 
His gorgeous train of thousand brilliant hues. 
Which round the golden brim their radiance dif- 
fuse. 
Such was the basket of the lovely maid, 85 

By Vulcan thus adom'd, and thus array'd. 

When now arrived among the verdant meads ^, 
Dispers'd they seek, each as her fancy leads. 
Some favourite flower : the hyacinth some pull. 
The sweet narcissus some, or violet cull, 90 

Or creeping wild-thyme. On th' enamelVd ground 
The sweets of spring lay 8catter*d all around. 
And many a fragrant leaf, and floweret gay. 
Amidst the rich profusion thrown away. 
Fell from their hands, forgotten, to decay. J 95 
While eager some selected for their store 
The yellow crocus, incense-breathing flow'r. 
To grace her basket fair Europa chose 
(Pride of the field) the softly blushing rose j 
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Amidst the busy train conspicuous seen : 100 

So 'mong the Graces stands the Cyprian Queen. 

Not long, sweet maid, didst thou these pleasures 
Not long untainted wear thy virgin zone ! [own * ^ 
Great Jove the influence of thy charms confess'd -, 
Soon as he saw thee, deep within his breast 105 
Rankle the shafts of all-subduing Love, 
That powerful God who conquers ev'n Jove. 
How shall he win the virgin's tender heart ? 
How Juno 's jealous rage elude by art ? 
Within the semblance of a bull he veils 1 10 

His heavenly essence, and the God conceals : 
Not such as fatten in the stalls, or through 
The dusty furrow drag the crooked plough ; 
Not such as pasture on the flow'ry plain. 
Or bend their necks beneath the loaded wain : 115 
Another form he chose^ a softer mould ^ 
Sleek was his skin^ its hue resembling gold*^ 
Save on his forehead ; there a circlet bright 
Full in the middle flam*d, of snowy white. 
His sparkling eyes with heavenly radiance shone, 1 20 
But mild their lustre, darting love alone. 
Small and of equal curvature his horns ; 
Bent like the silver crescent that adorns 
The Moon, ere yet her lucid orb she fills. 
Or half her glories to the night reveals. 125 

Transfigur'd thus, he sought the fields, and stray'd 
Through that fair meadow where the damsels play*d. 
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No terror^ but delight his view inspir'd^ 
And ev'ry eye the lovely bull admir*d. 
Whose breath ambrosial such sweet odours shed^ 130 
As quite o'erpower*d the fragrance of the mead. 
Leaving their flow*ry task^ around they press^ 
Eager to view him^ eager to caress. 
Before Europa's feet he humbly bow'd^ 
Lick'd her fair skin^ and by dumb gestures showed 135 
His love. With virgin innocence the maid 
Each fond caress with equal warmth repaid -, 
Wip*d from his lips the foam, and deign'd a kiss : 
Melodious lowings his delight express. 
Sweet as the notes of the Mygdonian flute. 140 

Kneeling he bends, and seems in lowly suit 
His back to tender, with beseeching eye 
Wooing the maid its glossy seat to try. 
Who her companions thus addressed : " My friends. 
See how the courteous bull his back extends, 145 
Inviting us to mount -, let us employ 
His offer'd service, and the sport enjoy. 
For mild he seems, and of a gentle mind -, 
Not rude and fierce, like others of his kind ; 
In intellect surpassing far the i^oach 150 

Of brutes,. and,. to be human, wants but speech.*' 
She said^ and smiling took her seat ; the rest 
Prepar'd to follow j but of her possest^ 
Soon as he felt his beauteous load, away 
He started with a bound, and sought the sea. 155 
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Loud shriek*d the maid^ with sudden fear appall'd. 
And, turning rounds her fond companions call'd^ 
Their aid imploring : but all aid was vain ; 
For now amid the billows of the main 
He^ dolphin-like^ his rapid flight pursued. 160 

The sea-green Nereids, from the briny flood * 
Emerging, round the Crod obsequious bend. 
And, borne on whales, his wat*ry course attend. 
The God himself who rules the roaring seas *, 
And shakes the solid earth, his homage pays ^ 1 65 
His awful brother in his realm receives. 
Precedes his march, and smooths the ruffled waves. 
Around their God appear, in festive train, -^ 

The tuneful Tritons, minstrels of the main, I 

And blow from their sweet shells the Hymensean [ 
strain. J 

She, graceful, seated on the back divine 1 7 1 

Of the celestial bull, the track marine 
Traverses safe : while in swift motion bome^ 
To ^x her seat she grasps his branching horn. 
Her other hand adjusts her robe, and saves * 1 75 
From foul invasion of the dashmg waves. 
Fiird with the fresh'ning breeze her ample veil * 
Swells out, and bellies, like a speading sail. 
While thus its influence adds increasing speed, 
Amaz'd she sees her native land recede 5 180 

Till, launch'd into the deep, her eyes no more 
Discern the lofty hills, or craggy shore j 
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IDYLLIUM III. 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF BION. 

Ye founUuns^ mourn ! ye rivers, as ye flow. 
And Dorian streams, remurmur notes of woe ! 
Ye flow'rs, that through the grove your sweets exhale^ 
Wave mournfully, and Bion *s death bewail ! 
Anemones, your liquid sorrows shed *, 5 

For grief, ye roses, blush a deeper red 5 
Thou hyacinth, sad plant ! whose ev'ry leaf* 
Imprinted bears the characters of grief 5 
Those doleful sounds in more abundance show. 
And in redoubl'd sighs express thy woe ! 10 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive strain * ! 
Ye nightingales, who to the woods complain 
Alqng the winding banks of Arethuse, 
Through ev'ry grove the mournful theme diffuse ! 
Proclaim, where'er her silver waters glide, 1 5 

That Bion 's dead, of all her swains the pride 3 
That Bion 's dead, and that with Bion die 
The sylvan song and Doric melody ! 

Sicilian Muse, the plaintive strain prolong ! 
Ye swans of Strymon, raise the mournful song* ! 20 
Sweet as the echoes which your banks return 'd. 
When your own bard t in sweetest accents mourn'd 5 

t Orpheus. 
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Tell the Bistonian nymphs^ th* CBagrian maids^ 
Our swain no more shall g;raoe his native shades j 
Send the sad notes o'er all the neighb*ring shore^ 25 
And say, " the Doric Orpheus is no more ! ** 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive strain ! 
No more among his flocks the tuneful swain 
Under an oak, reclining on the ground^ 
Charms with his pipe the hiUs and woods around. 30 
By dismal Lethe now he sings, while here 
The groves are mute^ and languish in despair -, 
While here discons'late o'er the flow'ry mead 
The heifers wander, and forget to feed. 

Sicilian Muse, the plaintive strain repeat ! 35 

Ev'n great Apollo mourns thy hapless fate. 
The pensive Fauns and Satyrs thee bewail. 
And Echo mourns within her rocky cell : 
Because, to silence doom'd, no more he hears 
Thy voice, or mimics thy melodious airs. 40 

The Nymphs with many a sigh thy death deplore. 
And sweil'd with tears their crystal fountains pour. 
Through grief for thee all nature pines away, 
The flow'rs all wither, and the fruite decay. 
Through grief for thee each genial current 's froze -, 45 
No more the milk, no more the honey flows. 
How can the bees their liquid treasures yield. 
Extract that honey which thy lips distill'd ? 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive strain ! 
Not thus the Dolphin in the wat'ry main* 50 
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Ere moum'd^ or in the grove sad Philomel ; 

Not thus did Progne fill with sighs the vale^ 

Or her dear Ceyx Halcyone bewail : 

Not thus did Cerylus his love deplore^ 

Or Memnon's birds along the rocky shore 55 

Send their hoarse cries^ encircling still hi» tomb. 

As now^ O Bion ! they lament thy doom. 

Sicilian Muse^ begin the plaintive strain ! 
Now mourn^ for Bion mourn^ ye feather*d train ! 
Each favorite bird that fluttered round his cot^ 60 
Ye nightingales and swallows, whom he taught 
To chaunt his strains, ye cooing turtle-doves. 
Join the sad choir, and wake the vocal groves ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive strains ! 
Who now shall touch, O best-belov'd of swains*, 65 
Thy vocal reed ? What daring hand shall try 
Its magic stop and dulcet melody ? 
Still, still it breathes, warm from thy lips divine. 
Still faintly murmurs heav'nly notes of thine ! 
While Echo lurks within the hollow reeds*, 70 

Prolongs the dying sounds, and on the murmurs 

feeds! 
To Pan ril bear the reed j yet even he. 
Perhaps, may fear to touch it after thee. 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive strain ! 
Fair Galatea mourns her fav'rite swain*. 7^ 

Oft by the margin of the azure sea 
She sat and listened to thy pleasing lay : 
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Unlike the hideous strains of Polypheme -, 
For thee the Nereid lov*d, but fled from him. 
Now she forsakes tiie wave^ forsakes the rock^ 80 
And o*er the plain collects thy scattered flock. 

Sicilian Muse^ begin the plaintive strain ! 
No more the Muses* sacred gifts remain. 
With thee the gentle loves of youth expire^ 
The glowing ]dm, the bhish of soft desire. 85 

The little Loves hang weeping o'er thy tomb^ 
And Cytherea*s self laments thy doom * -, 
Adonis' death yet in her mind she bears. 
And that Utst kiss still living in thy verse. 

To thee> most musical of streams that flow ! 90 
Meles, to thee arise new scenes of woe * ! 
Thy Homer died, sweet bard ! whose mouth divine* 
Calliope inspir'd, and all the Nine ; 
And then, 'tis said, thy waters did resound 
With thy sad plaint, and all the shores around. 95 
Now for another son thy tears are shed. 
Another son, another poet dead : 
By fountains both alike belov'd ; for one 
Drank the pure stream of ^acred Helicon, 
While Arethuse refreshed thy later son. -^ 100 

That sung Achilles* wrath, and Helen's charms. 
The bold Atridae, and the Grecian arms : 
A softer theme thy later bard pursu'd, 
-i^or sang of war, nor painted scenes of blood ; 
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To rural Pan he tun*d hb simple strains^ 105 

And sting the artless loves of shepherd swains. 
Singing he drove his flock along the meads ; 
Or milk*.d his kine^ or joined th* unequal reeds. 
But chief of love, and love's delights he sung. 
Love warm*d his bosom, and inspired his tongue : 1 10 
Oft in his breast the little Cupid play'd. 
And Venus with a smile her bard survey'd. 

Sicilian Muse^ begin the plaintive lay. 
A thoasand cities, Bion, mourn for thee. 
Not more did Ascra for her Hesiod mourn^ 1 15 

Or Thebes bedew with tears her Pindar's urn : 
Or Ceos sweet Simonides bewail. 
Or for Alcsus weep the Lesbian isle ^ 
Not more the Parians their lost bard t desire ^ 
Ev'n Mitylene forgets her Sappho's lyre. 120 

Thy fate, O Bion ! ev'ry bosom mourns # 
That with the Muses' sacred ardour burns : 
Sicelidas, the pride of Samian swains. 
And Lycidas, whose mirth-inspiring strains 
So late enliven'd the Cydonian plains, ^ J 25 

No more rejoice ; but change their mirth to teal's. 
And turn to mournful elegy their verse. 
The Carian bard Philetus mourns for thee, 
And sweet Theocritus of Sicily. 
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I too to thee my doleful numbers raise, 1 30 

And sing my master in Ausonian lays. 

If aught my art, to thee that art I owe^ 

Not quite unskilled the past'ral pipe to blow. 

To other heirs thy riches may belong ; 

To me thy Doric reed and gift of song. 135 

Sicilian Muse^ begin the plaintive strain ! 
Alas ! the various plants that deck the plain *, 
Though soon they fade, and shed their lovely flow*rs. 
Yet Spring returns, and all their bloom restores. 
But we, the great, the valiant and the wise, 140 

Soon as relentless deatii hath clos*d our eyes. 
Unheard, forgotten, in the dust consume. 
And sleep for ever in the hollow tomb ! 
Thou too art mute ; while meaner bards rejoice. 
No more outrivalPd by thy svreeter voice. 145 

Sicilian Muse, the plaintive strains repeat ! 
And was it poison, Bion, caus'd thy fate ? 
Could poison touch thoee lips unchang'd, nor feel* 
The sweetness there, and lose its pow'rs to kill ? 
What savage wretch could mix the deadly grains, 150 
Unsoften*d by the magic of thy strains ? 

Sicilian Muse, begin the plaintive lay ! 
But justice shall the bloody deed repay. 
Meantime for thee my tears unceasing flow. 
O that like Orpheus to the realms below, 155 

Ot great Alcides, I could penetrate ! 
(If such my pow*r or such the will of fate) 
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How plea^'d the bleak Tartarean plain I 'd treads 

And seek my friend among the silent dead ! 

Perhaps at Pluto^s throne I'd hear thee sing, 160 

And with, sweet music charm the grisly king. 

Oh sweetly warble some Sicilian air ! 

So shall his Proserpine delighted hear -, 

For she once sported in <Sicilian plains. 

And well she knows to chaunt the Doric strains. 165 

Nor shall thy music unrewarded be : 

If Orpheus could his lost Eurydice 

Redeem by the sweet accents of his lyre. 

And pity in the Goddess' breast inspire 3 

Mov'd by thy strains, she may our bard restore, 1 70 

And send thee back to grace our hills once more. 

If aught my^ feeble numbers might prevail, 

I too would try to soothe the powers of Hell. 



IDYLLIUM IV. 

ME6ARA THE WIFE OF HERCULES. 

Why, mother, thus, with anxious cares opprest. 
Nourish perpetual sorrow in thy breast ? 
Why does thy frame decay, thy strength consume. 
Thy cheeks no more retain their wonted bloom ? 
Mourn 'st thou the fate of thy illustrious son, 5 

Condemn'd through labours infinite to run 
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His psinfal course 3 and^ more his gen*rous soul 

To grieve^ beneath a dastard's base controul ? 

As if the lion serv'd the timid hind : 

What yoke more galling to a noble mind ! 10 

Ah me unhappy ! born to be the spite 

Aivi scorn of heaven ! why did I see the light ? 

Why did my parents nurse with tender care. 

But doom'd this endless weight of woe to bear ? 

Since that ill-fated man first caird me wife, 1 5 

Whom still I love and honour, dear as life. 

Of mortal race none more unblest than he. 

Or deeper drank the cup of misery : 

Who with that bow by Phcebus* self bestow'd *, 

Or rather by some Fury, not a God, 20 

His children slew : O most accursed deed ! 

These eyes beheld it -, saw my children bleed. 

Beneath their father's hand ! (in frantic mood 

Furious he rag'd, and fiU'd the house with blood) 

Saw at his feet my helpless infants fall, 25 

Heard them for succour on their mother call ! 

Alas ! my feeble succour, then too late. 

Had made me but the partner of their fate ; 

And, as the mother-bird, with piteous cries ♦, 

Bewails her infant-brood before her eyes 30 

By the fell pangs of some huge serpent torn 5 

Around the spot, in airy circles borne. 

She flies, and sees their fate, but cannot aid j 

Nor dares approach them, by her fears dismay'd -, 
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Distracted thus I roam*d the mansion wide^ 35 

Thus, wretched mother ! for my children cried. 

O would to heav'n the same envenom'd dart*. 

That slew my babes, had pierc*d their mother*s heart ! 

Or, Dian, thou that aid'st a woman 's throes, 

Hadst with thy shafts reliev'd me of my woes ! 40 

Then had my parents paid with many a tear 

Our common rites, and laid us on one bier ; 

In the same urn consign'd our dust to earth. 

And buried in that soil that gave us birth. 

My parents now the peaceful grave contains * 45 

In Thebes, sad tenants of th' Aonian plains -, 

Whilst I, within Tyrintha*s walls immur'd*. 

For ever weeping mourn my absent lord 5 

Who now, a wand*rer o*er the earth and main. 

Through many a labour drags his life of pain -, 50 

Of soul unshaken by tji* assaults of ill. 

Hard as the flint, and stubborn as the steel. 

But thou, alas ! too well partak'st my woe. 

Thy tears, incessant, like a fountain, flow -, 

What kind consoling friend have I but thee 55 

To cheer my solitude and misery ? 

What guardian to protect my widowhood. 

So far removed from those of my own blood ? 

Beyond the Isthmus far their dwelling-place. 

Here only Pyrrha owns a common race. 60 

But she, opprest with sorrows of her own. 

Laments Iphicles thy ill-fated son *, 
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Her spouse^ like mine^ the sport of adverse fate ^ 
And thou of mothers most unfortunate. 
In bearing sons doom*d to misfortune dire, 65 

Whether of mortal, or immortal sire ! 

Thus spoke Megara, whilst a bitter flood 
Fell from her eyes, and her soft cheeks bedew'd 5 
Her biabes rememb*ring, and her parents dear. 
Alcmena too, suffused with many a tear, 70 

With a deep sigh that rent her lab'ring breast. 
Her daughter thus in soothing words addressed : 

Why, best of daughters, thus my grief renew* ? 
Wliy still untir^d this glogmy theme pursue. 
Alike disttressing both thyself and me 75 

By telling o'er each dire calamity ? 
What boots it past misfortunes to deplore. 
And all those ills so often wept before } 
Are not the griefs we ey*ry day sustain 
Enough, without the weight of former pain ? 80 

Alas ! 'tis but a wretched task to count 
Our sum of woe, nor needs the black amount 
Be swell'd by fancy, or by memory's aid ! 
But weep not, dearest child 5 be comforted. 
Think not the Gods have doom*d these things to last ; 
Then hope the future, and forget tlie past. 86 

Too long hast thou indulged excessive grief. 
Too long have both -, * tis time we sought relief. 
Well mayst thou grieve indeed, and well may 1 5 
Yet ev*n in mirth there is satiety*. 90 
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How I lament that thou so large a share 
In those intolerable woes shouldst bear 
Which Fate has heap'd on my devoted head ! 
For (witness ye whom perjur*d mortals dreads 
Ceres and Proserpine !) my love for thee, 95 

Dear child^ is such it could no greater be 
Not hadst thou been the fruit of my own womb *, 
My only hope^ and in thy virgin -bloom. 
But well^ I trust, is my affection known 
To thee, nor- needs it now in words be shown. 100 
Then think me not regardless of thy woe 3 
Did ev*n my tears in more abundance flow 
Than Niobe*s j *yet who my grief can blame ? 
A mother's tears may sure indulgence claim. 
So dear a son can I enough deplore * ? 105 

Whom ten long months within my womb I bore 5 
Whose birth, ere yet he drew the vital breath. 
Brought me, his mother, to the gates of death -, 
Such bitter pangs of travail I sustained : 
Who now far distant in a foreign land, 1 10 

His arduous task still fated* to pursue. 
Fresh toils achieves, and labours ever new : 
If ever to return, if ever more 
These eyes shall see him, all his labours o'er, 
I know not 3 but some dine mischance, I fear, 1 ] 5 
Threatens my sons, some fated mischief near. 
For lately slumb'ring in the dead of night, 
.A hideous vision fiird niie with affright. 
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Methought 1 saw my Hercules employ'd^ 

With spade in hand^ a trench of compass wide 120 

To dig ', inclosing with capacious bound 

A fruitful field that blossom*d all around. 

Naked he toiVd^ like some day-lab*ring swain -, 

His garments lay beside him on the plain. 

At lengthy his work to full completion brought, 1 25 

And the rich vineyard circled by its mote. 

He stuck his spade in the projecting mound. 

And stoop*d to take his garments from the ground -, 

When suddenly from the deep trench burst forth * 

Devouring flames, and pour*d along the earth. 130 

Around my son the fiery deluge spread -, 

Before its rage with hasty steps he fl^d3 

While, ns the scorching flame behind him blaz'd. 

Against its force his massy spade he rais'd. 

His naked limbs protecting, like a shield, 135 

And pointing still where'er the foe assaiPd. 

Iphicles, then, with eager haste, methought. 

Ran to his aid j but ere he reach'd the spot. 

Slipping, he fell, and prostrate on the plain 

Lay stretch'd, without the power to rise again. 140 

Like some old man that stumbles in the way, 

Tott*ring with age, and faint in life *s decay. 

And lies, till by some friendly hand uprear'd. 

Pitying his hoary hairs and silver beard. 

Thus motionless, thus helpless, on the ground 145 

Iphicles lay, but no deliverer found. 
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To see my sons in this distressful state. 
With gfief I wept, iiiMJiiiMMwifm their fate 5 
When sleep my eyelids left, and morning bright. 
The shades dispersing, showed her purple light. 150 
Such was my dream 3 and may the pow*r that sent 
Far from my sons avert the dire portent ! 
What evil it imports, O may it all 
On him, the tyrant^ on Eurystheus M ! 
May his just doom my soul prophetic prove, 155 
And expiate the wrath of Heav'n above ! 



IDYLLIUM V. 

m 

THE CHOICE. 

The azure wave when zephyrs gently sweep. 
And scarcely stir the bosom of the deep, 
I loathe the land, and seek the liquid plain -. 
But when, to mountiins swelled, the raging main 
Tempestuous heaves, and foaming billows roar, 5 
I shun the stormy sea, and love the shore. 
Earth's verdure then is pleasing to my sight. 
And leafy woods and shady groves delight. 
Through the tall pine though winds impetuous howl. 
Its hollow sighs are music to my soul. 10 

Hard is the fisher *s life ^ his toil the sea, 
A bark his home, and fish his slippery prey. 
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But me sweet slumbers please^ securely laid 
On the soft grass^ beneath the plane-tree*s shade 5 
Whilst at my feet a bubbling fountain flows^ 15 

Whose gentle murmurs lull me to repose. 



IDYLLIUM VI. 

CAPRICIOUS LOVE. 

For Echo sighs Arcadian Pan^ 

While Echo loves the dancing Faun 5 

The dancing Faun for Lyda bums -, 

Thus all are lov*d and love by turns. 

As Echo 's charms' the God inflame, 5 

So her the Faun, and Lyda him. 

Thus are these four so strangely mated. 

They only love where they are hated ; 

By^ those they love alike despis'd. 

By those they hate alone they 're priz'd, 10 

Return the scorn which they receive. 

And suffer all the pain they give. 

This simple truth then let me tell 

To lovers so untractable : 

'' If kind to those that fancy you, 1 5 

Then those you like will love you too." 
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IDYLLIUM VII. 

ALPBEUS. 

Alpheus^ am*rous i^tream> his waters pours^ 
With olive-garlands crown*d^ to Pisa*s shores ; 
There deep beneath the main his course pursues^ 
While nuptial gifts to his lov'd Arethuse^ 
Sweet leaves^ and flowers^ and sacred dust* he brings^ 
To greet the fairest of Sicilian springs. 6 

Swift through the waves his silver current glides 
Unseen, nor mingles with the briny tides. 
Thus love, great master ! working wonders still. 
Hath to a river taught the diver's skill. 10 



EPIGRAM. 

CUPID TURNED PLOUGHMAN. 

Once Cupid, assuming the dress of a clown. 
His torch, and his bow, and his quiver laid down. 
And with scrip at his shoulder, and goad in his hand. 
Drove his oxen along, as he furrow*d the land. 
When thus the sly rogue, looking up with a smile, 5 
" Now, Jove, be propitious, and prosper my toil ; 
Give plentiful increase and make the corn grow. 
Or 1 11 yoke thee, Europa's great bull, to my plough." 
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NOTES ON BION. 



IDYL I. 

*' All the beauties and graces that can embellish a poem 
are to be found united in this Idyllium. The utmost ele- 
gance of style and sentiment, passion alike vehement and 
tender, uncommon felicity and delicacy of expression j in 
short, every thing in poetry that can charm or captivate 
the mind, strike the reader at once. The ear b agreeably 
soothed by a musical selection of words, a graceful ar- 
rangement, and pleasing and sweet variety of numbers. 
Wherefore the best critics of every age have deservedly 
ranked tiiis Idyllium among the most perfect remains of 
antiquity.** 

Such (through the medium of Mr. Heskin*s Latin trans- 
lation) is the eulogium which Mr. Longepierre bestows on 
this Idyllium : an eulogium so just and so well expressed, 
that it would be unfedr to give it in any other words. But 
among the beauties of this poem, its excellence at a de- 
scr^tian ought not to have been omitted ; for it is descrip" 
the as well as elegiac, and owes much of its pathos to the 
faithfulness of that description. Our sympathy is not ex- 

d2 
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cited by mere sentiment or lamentation : the affecting scene 
is set before our eyes, and our pity follows as the natural 
effect of such a spectacle. The death of Adonis is painted 
with such delicacy, yet truth of colouring, and with so 
many circumstances of genuine pathos, that it melts the 
heart into all the tenderness of real woe. The grief of 
Venus gives animation and interest to the picture ; and, by 
the lively manner in which it is delineated, adds the beauty 
of dramatic effect and of character. Her lamentation over 
her dying lover is a most natural and pathetic effusion of 
grief. All the agony of mental suffering ; all the warmth, 
and all the tenderness of love, are expressed in this affect- 
ing speech. Nor is the voluptuousness of the Goddess of 
love forgotten. Amidst her grief, she dwells with delight 
on the pleasures of the last kiss ; and would prolong even 
the sensual enjoyment of her favourite beyond the term of 
his life. 

What adds much to the pathetic effect of this piece is, 
that the poet, through the whole of it, appears to partici- 
pate in the distress which he is describing, and to feel him- 
self that sympathy which he would excite in his reader^. 
His fine sensibility is more particularly displayed in those 
tender apostrophes to Venus, which are occasionally inter- 
spersed. They break the narrative very agreeably, while 
they awaken the attention of the reader and heighten his 
interest. A pleasing and mournful effect is produced by 
the repetition of those simple expressions of woe, so affect- 
ing from thek very simplicity. 

Striking the ear at intervals, it seems as if we heard them 
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repeated from the different bands of mourners, the Cupids, 
the Mountain Nymphs, replying to each other; or re- 
echoed from one part to another of the wild and mountain- 
ous district where the scene is laid. The description of 
the couch and the little group of Cupids fluttering around 
it, is the painting of a rich and elegant fancy. These little 
beings are so multiplied by the arrangement of the verse, 
that they actually appear to swarm, while bustling around 
the body, and performing their last friendly offices to the 
deceased. The mourners behind are represented in the 
most picturesque attitudes of grief. In fine, every thing 
in this admirable poem contributes to the general effect of 
the whole, and to keep up that enchantment in which we 
find ourselves while reading it ; conibining all the beauties 
of sentiment and of description 5 all that can charm the ear 
and delight the imagination. 

** ELEGY ON THE DEA^U OF ADONIS." 

In the original, this Idyllium is entitled *'The Epitaph 
of Adonis ;" as the third Idyl of Moschus is called ** The 
Epitaph of Bion." The term Epitaph, however, has so 
different an acceptation in English, that I preferred that of 
Elegy ; which is likewise the denomination by which both 
these poems are generally known. In Greek, indeed, the 
term Elegy (EXcyf/ov') seems exclusively applied to poems 
written in alternate verse, hexameter and pentameter; 
hence called elegiac verse. But by us any poem of a mourn- 
ful or plaintive nature is termed au Elegy, whatever may 
be its particular form or measure. 
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Ver. 1. Aikmii, fair Adonii' death I mourn ! 

" Adanu deaih** the weeping Love* return. 

These lines are to be thus understood ^ the first, as the 
lamentation of the poet ; the second, as the response given 
by the Cupids, who echo back the words of his complaint. 

Wakefield. 

Ver. 10. A boars sharp tusk hath piercd Ids snou^y thigh. 
In the original, 

AavKm "hiVKOv ohovTi iwug, 
*' His white thigh wounded by the white tooth of a boar.** 

The sin of this miserable conceit, or play of words, must, 
we fear, remain with our poet, notwithstanding the pains 
that commentators have taken to explain it away. Mr. Hes- 
kin proposes to read Tivy^m instead of Xfv»» : that is, in- 
stead of saying white tooth, to say fatai tooth. But the 
resemblance between these two words being more in pro- 
nunciation than in external form, was not so likely to have^ 
misled a copyist. Besides, Mvkoc, white, seems the natu- 
ral epithet applied to tooth, and applied almost as an ex- 
pletive. Mr. Wakefield only says, has repetitiones adamant 
poetay and cites some passages from \^rgil and Ovid, 
where the same adjective, but in different cases, is used 
with two different substantives. But it is not the repeti- 
tion that is faulty, but the manner of applying it, and the 
subjects to which it is applied. For the same repetition 
which has elegance in one case, may in another be per* 
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fectiy ridiculous. When we are told of a man ** throwing 
h great stone with great force ^/* we are sensible that the 
greatneu of the stone, and the greatnen of the effort, mu- 
tually assist each other, and combine in prodadog one ef- 
fect. The repetition of the word great, therefore, and juxta- 
position of the two adjectives (magnum magna) give vigour 
and energy to the expression. But the wkitene^ of the 
boards tooth and the whiieneu of Adonis s thigh have no 
mutual relation whatever, and neither co-operate mth, nor 
counteract, each other. This is merely an accidental re- 
semblance, which presents to the reader no idea whatever 
but a frivolous one. Mr. Wakefield*s other instances are 
analogous to this, being all repetitions of the word magnut. 
The only thing that can be said in favour of the poet is, 
that wMte is an epithet so commonly applied to tooth, that 
it almost ceases to be an epithet ; aud he might therefore 
have used it without adverting to the tautology*, or implied 
antithesis. But the artificial arrangement of his words, 
apd the repetition of the word o^yr/, are, I am afnud, but 
too evident marks of design. So that we can only say with 
Mr. Heskin, Utinam Bion non ita scripnuet ! 

Ver. 19. He all unconscious lies ; nor heeds the kiss. 8fc. 

" Adonis did not know that Venus kissed him," says the 
original. There is something in this simple expression 
whioh impresses us more strongly with the horrors of death 
than the most elaborate description. Longinus says, " there 

• See Ovid Met. iii. ver. 60. 
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is, on some occasions,, a sublimity in silence :** and there is 
certainly something nearly allied to it in this total negation 
of feeling and of sense, this cold insensilnlity of the dying 
youth, which even the kiss of Venus could not re-animate ; 
paiticularly when contrasted with the agitation and over- 
excitement of the Goddess herself. 

Mr. Fawkes has not preserved this idea. Instead of it, 
he has only this reflection : 

" But all her kisses cannot warm the dead.*" 



Ver. 35. Coils her Assyrian boy 



Adonis was the son of Cinyras and Myrrha. Cinyras, ac- 
cording to some authors, was a king of Assyria ; according 
to others, of Arabia. Homer calls him king of Cyprus. 



Ver. 39. His beauteous breast, once whiter than the snow, 
With blood all purpVd from the wound below. 

Among the instances of vicious taste which Mr. Pol- 
whele draws up in formidable array agunst our poet, is the 
contrast here exhibited between the whiteness of Adonis's 
skin and the blood by which it was disfigured. The impu- 
tation of a vicious taste may, I think, in this instance, be 
justly retorted on the critic. So far from being vicious, 
this is the most natural and affecting contrast that can be 
presented to the reader : it is not the mere contrast of co- 
lour ; it is the contrast between a present and a former 
state; between the bloom and vigour of youth and of health. 
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and the deformity of a ghastly wound : it is the contrast, 
in shorty between life and death. It is such a contrast as 
that which makes ^neas exclaim, on beholding the squalid 
ghost of Hector, (while the image of the same Hector, at 
the head of his troops, carrying fire and sword into the 
Grecian camp, was fresh in his remembrance,) 

Hei mihi ! quantum mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, &c. 

Vei . 41 . Venus, aku ! thy Morrows now we mourn ; 
*' VeiWB, aku ! " tke weeping Loves return. 

These, and other such exclamations, which occur repeat- 
edly in this poem, seem allusions to the rites of Adonis ; 
being part of the lamentation sung by the women in these 
solemnities. In the Lysistrata of Aristoph&nes, a woman 
is represented dancing in the celebration of these rites, and 
singing A/ rov AW/y, ''Alas, Adonid T* 

This annual festival in honour of Adonis was celebrated 
with great pomp in many parts of tie East ; in Syria, E»ypt, 
and even among the Jews ; as well as in Greece and the 
Greek colonies. From the many allusions to it which occur 
in this Idyllium, it seems not improbable that the poem 
itself was composed for this occasion. 

Ver. 51. By every fountain, by each hill, she cries, 

I have adopted Mr. Wakefield's emendation of this pas- 
sage, wherein the words kui »»» vrtihiP, and in the city, 

d5 
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had puz4^ commentators, and led them to the moat 
absuTd of all conjectures-— that the poet had started off from 
the real history, and was alluding to the rites of Adonis. 
Thlt was only justifying an absurd reading by a still more 
absurd explication. For, surely, it would be to the full as 
ridiculous for the poet to fly off all at once from his descrip- 
tion of the real event, to an allusion to the rites afterwards 
initituted in commemoration of it, as to suppose, according 
to the literal acceptation, that Venus had actually left her 
lorer bleeding to death in the desert, and had run to the city 
to lament him. Mr. Wakefield, for »«/ «»« ^-roA/y, and in 
the city, reads ava ttu^ raTFog, by every fountain ', an emen- 
dation which, whether correct or not, certainly substitutes 
sense for nonsense. The Aldine Theocritus, however, bears 
him out half-way at least in his conjecture. This edition 
(printed in 1475). in which the poems of Bion and Moschus 
first made their appearance, has et^x vaJnv xvt^ \ which, 
by a *slight alteration of letters, gives the reading which 
Mr. Wakefield has so ingeniously supplied. The kui ol»» 
vTfiKtv must, therefore, have been a conjectural emendar- 
tion, intended to correct the »int v»Xtp of the Aldine text ^ 
which indeed is not very intelligible* 



Ver. 63. Ah, wretched me, my hvd Adorns dead I 
And Echo bach returns, ** Adorns dead ! " 

I was tempted to hazard this deviation from the laws of 
rhyme, from a wish to preserve the echo in the original : 
the effect of which would have been lost by being trans- 
ferred to the beginning of the verse. 
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Ver. 66. Take thy Uut Hu. 

tt is strange that commentators, in remarking on this 
passage, will sit down gravely and tell us that this kut AtM, 
and the catching of the last breath of a dying friend, was a 
cmtom observed among the ancients, and considered the 
duty of the person nearest in blood or affection, &c. As if 
these beautiful lines, which glow with such ardour of pas- 
sion and voluptuousness, were nothing but the mere de- 
scription of a ceremony, the cold and formal observance of 
an established usage ! Mr. Heskin (in a note which he 
gives as jointly his own and Mr. Longepierre's, but chiefly 
from the latter,) says, " Besides the natural sense of this 
verse, there is another /ar more beautiful The poet alludes 
to that last kiss which it is the custom to give to a beloved 

friend who is dying. This kiss is considered one of the most 
sacred dutiee which are to be performed to the dying : and 
the ancients, along with the last breath of an expiring 
friend, believed that they also received his soul,*' &c. I 
doubt most readers mil prefer the natural sense (as these 
gentlemen call it) to this, which is certainly any thing but 
natural. So far from its being the more beautiful sense of 
the two, in my opinion the passage would lose the whole of 
its beauty, could we for a moment suppose this action of the 
Goddess dictated by any thing but the most ardent affection. 
Such a supposition would, indeed, throw cold water over 
the whole of this pathetic speech. This last kiss, which at 
first originated in affection, had, no doubt, degenerated into 
a custom, and been practised where no affection ensted, 
merely as a ceremony or duty ; in like manner as weeping, 
in some countries, forms a part of the funeral rites. But, 
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at any rate, what have the Gcda aud Goddesses to do with 
customs and usages established among men } 



Ver. 82. Curad with the gift of mmortality, 

Venus regrets that immortality which divides her from 
the object of her love, and dooms her to an eternity of mi- 
sery. This sentiment, so characteristic of the grief of an 
immortal, we find in various other poets, whom Bion has 
at least the merit of anticipating, if he had not that of sug- 
gesting it. 

Thus Virgil (Speech of the Nymph Jutuma in lamienting 
her brother Turnus) : 

Quo yitam dedit seternam ? cur mortis adempta est 
Conditio ? possem tantos finire dolores 
Nunc cert^, et mlsero fratri comes ire per umbras. 
Jam immortalis ego. ^neid xii. 879. 

Ovid (the river God Inachus bewailing his daughter lo"^ : 

Nee finire licet tantos mihi morte dolores : 
Sed nocet esse Deum : praeclusaque janua leti 
Sternum nostros luctus extendit in sevum. 

Met:i, Fab. 14. 

Spenser, in his Faery Queene (Speech of the Sea Nymph 
Cymoent) : 

Oh I what avails it of immortal seed 
To been ybred, and never born to die ? 

For better I it deem to die with speed. 
Than waste in woe, and wailful miserie. 

jB. iii. Cant. 4. 



■•^^^ 
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And FeneloD, in the commencement of his Telema- 

chu8 : 

# 

" Calypse ne pouvoit se consoler do depart d*Ulysse. 
Dans sa douleur elle se trouvoit mMeureme d^Hre ifntnor- 
teUer 



Ver. 85. Receive km. Goddess; tutto thy pow*r prevails 
O'er mine, and ev*ry Beauteous thhg assails. 

Proserpine here represents Deaths that general destroyer 
of beaaty. Catullus seems to allude to this passage in his 
beautiful Sonnet on the Death of Lesbia*s Sparrow : 

At vobis male sit, male tenebrse 
Orci, quae omnia bella devoratis. 

In this little piece there is evidently a sly allusion to 
Bion*3 Adonis, something in the nature of parody ; as if 
insinuating a comparison between this feathered favourite 
of his mistress and the favourite of Venus. His commence- 
ment, 

Lugete, Veneres, Cupidinesque, 

seems a ludicrous imitation of the beginning of this Idyl- 
lium : and this line. 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, 
of the 

^tvysif fietK^p A^an, K»t f^)cien f/g Axf^arra' 

But thou, sad youth, a long and dreary way 
Must go, to Pluto's dark and dismal reign. 
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Ver. 109. Tke Hately couch with fragrant leava o'enpread, 
' ^c. 

The dencription of the coach seems taken from the rites 
of Adonis. In the 15th Idyl (or Syracusan Women) of 
Theocritus, where these rites are described, a couch is men- 
tioned as prepared for Adonis, and another for Venus. 



Ver. 115. fVhen he hmaelfthy wfter bosom pre»8'd, 
Tm, tird with love, he sutih in babny rent. 

In the original, U^au uvmov ffAoxfin ' an elegant and singu- 
lar expression, " which," says Heskin, " noctumas Vene- 
ris et Adonidis voluptates castissimis verbis designat." It 
cannot be expressed in English with the same delicacy. 
Horace has happily imitated, or rather translated it, 

non Siculss dapes 

Dulcem elaborabwU Boporem. 

Booh iii. Ode 1. 

Our Milton speaks in pluner terms. See Paradiie Lost, 
ix 1044. 

Ver. 123 to 127- 7%e Loves, a mournful band .... 

.... one tramples on lUs bow, 
One breaks his quiver, Sfc. 

Thus Ovd, Amor. i. El. 9. 

Ecce puer Veneris fert eversamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, et sine luce facem. 
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Ver. 132 onefanB htm with hU wmg9. 

The Cupid fanning Adonis with his wings is a circum- 
stance happily imagined, and gives a beautiful and pic- 
turesque finishing to this pretty little group. The original 
says "fans him /fom behind" We are to imagine this 
innged Deity standing, or rather hovering in the air, at 
the head of the couch, and directing the refreshing breeze 
from behind on the face of the dead youth ; while his little 
brothers, employed in their friendly offices about the body, 
entirely occupy the space around it. The jdea seems taken 
from Aoacreon, who in his 7th Ode represents Cupid as 
forcing him to run a race with him; and, when the poet was 
fatigued and ready to fednt, fanning him with his Mdngs. 

'O 2' E^tfc, fAgTOtTd vtmtf 

Ver. 141. The Muses in harmonMUi straina bewail 
The fair AdonU, and from death reeaU. 

This had been in former editions Mo/^«i, the Fatet-j 
which Mr. Wakefield has altered to Mo/ff«/, the Mtues, 
Mr. Heskin has proposed this alteration, but retained the 
old reading in his text. A correction so obvious did not 
require the long note which he adds in vindication of it. 
•The Fates were never known as miwtca/ Goddesses ; and 
recaUing from the dead is quite the reverse of their func- 
tion. 
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Ver. 145. Now, Femu, ceate thy grief , thy tears restrain; 
A time shall came when they may flow again. 

The original says, '* Thou mayest mourn another year, 
or nest year,*' alluding to the next annual celebration of 
the rites of Adonis, which would take place on the an- 
niversary of that day. it is rather extraordinary that 
Mr. Fawkes should miss a meaning so obvious, and give 
the last line thus : 

Reserve thy sorrows for the moumjkil year. 

And how does he expliun this ? ** The time appointed for 
mourning by the ancients,** he says, ''was ten months,which 
was originally the year both of the Greeks and Romans/* 
&c. This, therefore, was the mournful year ; and this year of 
ten months commenced, we must suppose, from the death 
of the person mourned. If so, there was no reserve in this 
case : Venus did not reserve her sorrows (according to this 
explication), but continue them during the mournful year, 
or year of mourmng. But the poet evidently calls upon 
the Goddess to suspend her sorrows, not to continue them, 
for another year. 



IDYL 11. 

The minor poems of Bion and Moschus have been pre- 
served by Stobseus, a voluminous compiler of what we 
might term Elegant Extracts from Greek writers, both in 
prose and verse, arranged under different heads, so as to 
compose a sort of code of morality. We are indebted to 
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him for many valuable fragments of Greek poets, whose 
works have been lost. 

Spenser has imitated this Idyllium in his Shepherd's 
Calendar (Month of March). 



IDYL III. 
Ver. 1. fFhile yet a youth . 

I have here followed Mr. Wakefield's text, who substi- 
tutes, from a conjecture of Hereliud, e^>TfiSoa»ri, whilat a 
youth, for t0* vv^oavn, whiltt asleep. That the poem is 
meant not as a dream, but as an allegory, is, I think, evi- 
dent. Excepting the word v'rytMVTi (expunged by this al- 
teration), there is nothing here that indicates a dream. The 
circumstances are related in the common style of narrative ; 
not as appearancei, nor accompanied by the terms generally 
used in describing a dream, methought, it teemed, &c. As 
a simple allegory, the poem has certainly more beauty. It 
is likewise more ii\ the manner of our author, and of Ana- 
creon, whom he seems to follow in his smaller pieces. The 
preceding Idyl is an allegory of this kind, representing the 
power of love ; and Anacreon has many beautiful Odes on 
the same subject in the form of allegory. 

In this Idyllium the poet has very happily delineated the 
influence of love in refining and softening the rudeness of 
his pastoral lays. The gradual and insidious manner in 
which that influence is acquired, is figured under the image 
of a child, whom he receives as a seemingly modest and 
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tractable pupil ; but who by degrees guns the ascendancy 
over him, and becomes his master and instructor. The 
■eason of youth being that in which this powerful passion 
begins to be felt, and exerts its most absolute sway oyer 
the heart, the poet's representing himself at that period of 
life will appear proper, and give a consistency to the read- 
ing now adopted. Bion intimates by this elegant fiction 
that his poems are dictated and inspired by love. 

Ver. 8. And taught my pnpil 9uch rude homely etraine 
As please tK unpoUtKd ears of shepherd swains. 

£y«» V 6a» fi6iKoh.teurZo¥ ytiTriog, ».r.X. quce pfistoraUa car- 
mina stultus (vel stult^) canebam, ea Amori docebam. Such 
seems the proper sense of this passage, which Mr. Fawkes 
thus elegantly translates : 

I, sure I was an idiot for my pains. 
Began to teach him old Bucolic stndns. 
But y)}7/o.c, stuUus, is evidently connected, not with doce» 
bam, but with canebam. The poet does not call himself a 
fool for teaching Cupid to sing ; but modestly styles him- 
self a child or a novice in the art of singing. " Such pas- 
toral airs,*' he says, " as I rudely or ignorantly sung, I 
taught to Cupid." Such seems the import of the word 
¥11^40$ in this passage. 

Mr. Fawkes is so fond of the truly Doric simplicity of this 
couplet, that he gives us almost a repetition of it a few lines 
afterwards : ^ 

/ (sure the simplest of all shepherd swains) 
Full soon forgot my old Bucolic strains. 

According to this translation, the poet calls himself 
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doubbf fooliah: first, for teac^ng Cu^d; and next, for 
being taught by Cupid, so as to neglect his pastoral lays for 
the lighter lays ofhve. But this is far ftx>m the intention of 
the poet ; who rather glories in being the pupil of Cupid, 
and considers his rustic strains as improved and refined by 
the instructions of that God. 



IDYL IV. 

The power oClove is again illustrated and exemplified by 
the poet in his own person. The union of Love with the 
Muses has been often celebrated by the poets. Under this 
figure they have typified the strict analogy and consent 
which subsist between this tender passion and the elegant 
arts of poetry and music. 

Shakespeare says. 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

And is not mov*d witk concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, &c. 

What our poet afllrms is nearly the converse of this pro- 
position. The man who is insensible to the passion of love, 
must be equally so to all the benevolent affections and 
kinder charities of our nature. Such a man can have no 
music in hhnself'y no perception of beauty or excellence in 
any of the fine arts ; much less is he qualified to excite 
those sensations in others. To pursue the description of 
our English poet : 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
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It is with reason^ therefore, that the Muses are repre- 
sented as turning with disgust from the invocation of such 
a man, and withholding their inspiration from him. It 
seems as if our poet would insinuate here not merely the 
analogy, but the itientity of the poetical flame with that of 
love ; and intimate that it is the same principle in our na- 
ture which renders us susceptible of both these impres- 
sions. Hence love becomes the peculiar province of the 
poet ^ and it is in celebrating this tender passion that his 
strains flow with that spontaneous ease and vigour which 
is beyond the reach of art. The poet declares himself so 
wholly engrossed and absorbed by this delightful theme, 
that he can sing on no other subject. Anacreon in hb first 
Ode makes the same assertion, but not with equal truth. 
Bacchus claims at least an equal share with the God of love 
in the strains of the jolly old bard. 



IDYL V. 

Ver. 1. fFhy waste our precious labour ikere, Sfc, 

This Idyllium is evidently not entire; but rather the 
fragment of one the commencement of which is lost. The 
three first lines are obscure, and appear to have a reference 
to something that went before. Mr. Wakefield has re- 
stored the introductory verse from Stobseus, 

which had been omitted by former editors, probably from 
not seeing clearly what connexion it had with the sequel. 
Mr. Heskin, though he omits it in his text, has inserted 
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this line in his note ; and renders it thus : "heec qua rum di- 
diet, nunt tandem dhcere serum est,** '* those things which 
I have not learned, it is now too late to learn : ** a sense 
which to me appears to express neither the literal mean- 
ing of the words, nor the intention of the author. To 
think any period of life too late for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, is a sentiment unworthy of Bion, and more suited 
to the careless indolent levity of Anacreon than to a poet / 
of his grave sententious cast. The following is the sense 
which I had adopted before seeing Mr. Heskin's interpreta- 
tion, and since find no reason to alter : " It is needless (or 
improper) to labour in those things which are not acquired 
by study f such as poetry, which is the gift of nature or 
of heaven. The moral intention of our poet, therefore, 
seems to be, not to condemn all labour, but only that 
which is employed in unprofitable pursuits ; among which 
he reckons the prosecuting vain studies, and heaping up 
superfluous riches. In the lines immediately following he 
applies this general maxim to his own particular case : '< If 
my verses are good,** says he, ** those which the Muse has 
already bestowed (i. e. what I have already written) will 
alone be sufficient to secure my future reputation ; but if . 
they are bad, why should I continue to labour?** Without 
a natural genius for poetry, he considers that labour will be 
of no avail ; and that this want of genius is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the want of beauty in the verses. 

After all, we may fairly suspect, with Mr. Wakefield, 
some corruption, as well as deficiency, of the text in this 
passage. It has neither the usual elegance nor perspi- 
cuity of our author. In short (according to the critical 
cant), Bionem non tapit. 
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Ver. 5. Ifnnooth thote atrauu the Mme intpird, Sfc. . 

Here, as in a former instance (Id. I. ver. 141) Mo/^ar, 
Fate, in the old editions, has heen altered to Mo/7«, the 
Muse. Mr. Heskin retains the old reading, and vindicates 
it (with some show of reason, it must be confessed) on the 
authority of Horace, who says, 

Spiritum Graiss tenuem Camoense 
Parca non mendax dedit. 

Booh ii. Ode 16. 

But this is not exactly a case in point. It is his geniut for 
poetry which Horace claims as the ^ft of Fate ; but the 
verses themselves, not the talent for composing them, are 
what is here mentioned. Now, although the ancients, as 
absolute fatalists, believed all the accidents of life, as 
well as mental qualities and endowments, to be derived 
from Fate or Destiny ; yet the strains of the poet have ever 
been supposed to flow from the bounty and immediate in- 
spiration of the Muses. 

It is singular that Henry Stephens, in hb edition of 1579, 
though he retains Mo/^ce iFate) in his text, yet, in his me- 
trical version of this Idyl, subjoined to the literal one, ren- 
ders it Mtua. The passage runs thus : 

Sdta quidem mea sunt si carmina, sat mihi laudis 
Sola vel ilia ferent quae jam dedit antea Muaa. 
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IDYL VI. 



Ver. 23. Fragrant aSke, and breathing si^ deUght, 

The mormng*s rosy dawn, or dusky shade qf night. 

*' In spring the night is equal to men, and so is the morn- 
ing,*' says the original. Equal in temperature, I should 
suppose, not in duration ; for this is not the case in spring 
more than at any other season : equally serene, equally 
pleasant. But, from Mr. Fawkes's translation, we should 
imagine that spring were a perpetual equinox : 

And spring makes equal night and equal day. 

Even the equinox, however, is not peculiar to spring, as 
there is one likewise in autumn. 



IDYL VIL 

The rest of this beautiful Idyl (probably the moat con- 
siderable part of it) is unfortunately lost. It breaks off at a 
very interesting moment, and the reader feels curious to 
know how the poet would have conducted this delicate sub- 
ject, which seems so well fitted for displaying his masterly 
powers in delineating the passion of iove. Statins has 
treated it at large in his Achilleid, and in a manner that 
does him no discredit as a poet ; but what we have in Sta- 
tius will not compensate for what we have lost of Bion. 

Besides this mutilation, the poem has suffered much 
from corruption of the text; and it has been still more 
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cruelly mangled by those who attempted to repair its de- 
fects. After all, many passages are still defective* and 
evidently not what the author wrote. So that it looks now 
like a fine piece of old painting, in which certain parts that 
were defaced have been retouched by some modem hand. 



Ver. 11. And how to Deidamta he resign d. 

Won by her * witching smiles, his mighty mind. 

This passage in the original has been altered no less than 
five or six different ways by different editors. Mr. Wakefield, 
whom I have followed, is the happiest in his emendations 
as to the sense -, but he takes great liberties with the text. 



Ver. 21. * Midst Lycomedes royal maids conceaTd. 

Lycomedes was king of the island of Scyros'. Thetis, 
dreading a prophecy which declared that her son would 

• 

fall in the Trojan war, intrusted him, disguised in female 
attire as her daughter, to the care of this prince, to be edu- 
cated along with his own daughters. 



Ver. 22. Instead of arms, to female labours train d. 

Statins thus describes Deidamia instructing Achilles : 

Ipsa quoque et validos proferre modestius artus 
Demonstrat, reficitque colos ; et perdita dur& 
Pensa manu. AMUeid, B. i. v. 570. 
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And Achilles thus complaimng of his own effeminate 

life*, 

Ast ego.pampineis diffundere brachia thyrsis, 

Et tenuftre colos (pudetheu taedetque fateri) ! 

J[am scio. — v. 624. 

'Ver. 23. And for a noord, the distaff in his hand. 

The old editions, instead of a distaff, had put a broom 
into Achilles's hands. Mr. Heskin, who highly resents this 
indignity done to a princess and the daughter of a Goddess 
(in setting her to sweep the floors), adopts the alteration 
proposed by Scaliger, of kotcp, a distaff, for ko^^m, a broom. 
Thb alteration is certunly judicious : but when the learned 
commentator goes on, in the same line, to alter the word 
t^ettviTo to v^ettptro ; and, instead of " he appeared like a 
girl,'* to say " he weaved like a girl," in order to make it 
still more conformable to the new reading, he has gone 
further than was necessary. The effeminate appearance of 
Achilles being particularized in the line immediately follow- 
ing, this general statement of it comes in here with perfect 
propriety. 

Ver. 30. But still no change his manly spirit pronid. 
Like man he felt, and like a man he lovd. 

In former editions this had been ^vfiov V A^foc ttxi^t '* he 
had the mind of Mars" Mr. Wakefield has followed the 
▼ery ingenious and happy conjecture of Lennepius, etptoo; 
for A^tos; an emendation which, indeed, turns darkness 
inta light, and gives strength and energy to what was before 



I 
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flat and insipid. The poet having in the preceding lines de- 
scribed the efTeminacy of Achilles's appearance, and showed 
how much he resembled a woman in every outward respect, 
adds, " but he still retuned the mind (or the spirif) of a 
man.*' 

There can be little doubt that it was originally so written, 
and that the absurd reading generally adopted is a corrup- 
tion. It is only wonderful that an antithesis so obvious and 
so beautiful should have remained so long undetected. 

Ver. 35. And oft the labours of her loom extoUd, 

This passage has likewise given rise to a variety of con- 
jectures 'y and seems indeed to have been supplied entirely 
by conjecture ; the original manuscript having been defec- 
tive or unintelligible. Among these, we are rather sur- 
prised to find Mr. Heskin defending so strange a reading as 
this : '' he raised (lifted up) her ^atV body, and praised her 
beautiful tears /*' These are his words : *' The poet says, 
that Achilles, in embradng Deidamia, lifts her up and 
keeps her for some time suspended in the air in his arois, 
which 'custom is not unusual with young men embracing 
their unstresses with some degree of ardour ! '* This rough 
mode of courtship, though suitable enough to the real cha- 
racter of Achilles, was rather too vigorous an exertion of 
strength for his assumed one of a female; which, the 
learned editor seems to have forgotten, he had not yet 
lud aside. The poet describes him, in the line before, only 
venturing so far as to kiss her hand. So sudden a transit 
tion as this would have betrayed hi§ sex too soon, and de- 
feated his purpose. 

I have followed Mr. Wakefield's text in this passage. 
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who has admitted the emendations of Scaliger and Lenne- 
pius 3 but I am by no means confident that it is the true 
reading. 

Statius prettily enough describes the gradual advances 
of Achilles^ in his courtship of Deidamia, from the playful 
fondness of a girl to the warm caresses of a lover : 

illam sequitiu'que, premitque^ 

Improbus illam oculis iterumque iterumque resumit. 
Nunc nimius lateri non evitantis adhaeret ; 
Nunc levibus sertis, lapsis nunc sponte canistris. 
Nunc thyrso parcente ferit : modo dulcia note 
- Fila lyrse, tenuesque modos, et carmina monstrat 
Chironis, ducitque manum, digitosque sonanti 
Infringit citharae : nunc occupat ora canentis, 
Et ligat amplexus, et mille per oscula ludit. 



IDYL VIII. 

This pretty little invocation of the Evening Star is by 
some editors inserted among the Idyls of Moschus. 

It is generally considered as coming from the mouth of 
a female, who is slipping quietly in the dusk of the evening 
to visit her lover. The following imitation by an Italian 
poet is cited by Mr. Longepierre : 
Vaga, amorosa stella, 
A cui null* altra pari in ciel risplende, 
N^ si leggiadra il suo bel lume accende, 
Mentre ch* al sen della mia donna tomo, 
Al Boave ricetto 

Scorge&domi ti mostra fida duce. 

e2 
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IDYL X. 



Thia is probably a fragment, as Mr. Heskin observes. 
It is imitated by Oid in his Epistles (de Ponto, B. ii. 
Epist. iii. 41.) 

Ceme, quid iEacides post mortem praestet amico : 
Instar et banc vitam mortis habere puta. 

Plrithoum Theseus Stygias comitavit ad undas : 
A Stygiis quantum sors mea distat aquis ? 

Adfuit inslano juvenis Phoceus Orestae : 
Et mea non minimum culpa furoris habet. 



FRAGMENTS. 



I. 



This Fragment seems part of an Idyl on the Death of 
Hyacinthus, the favourite of Apollo, who was killed by an 
acddental blow from a disk or quoit thrown by that God. 
Moschus probably alludes to this poem, when, in the com- 
mencement of his Elegy on Bion, he calls upon the hya- 
cinth to lament the death of that bard. The fable of Hya- 
cinthus is related by Ovid, Met. B. z. Fab. 6. 

III. 

The union of Love and the Muses, that sacred tie, tbitt 
band of roses which knits these powers together, their mu- 
tual attraction, and the reciprocal influence which they 
have on one another, are again beautifully touched upon in 
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this Fragment ; which is prohably part of an Idyl on this 
subject, something similar to the fourth. 

IV. 

This proverb has been often versified. Thus Ovid : 

Quid magis est durum sazo ? quid moUius unda ? 

Dura tamen molU saxa cavantur aquil. s^i »*^* h^75 * 

i 

And, in another place, 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed saepe cadendo. v c^tT. fy^ fO . 
And TibttUus : 

Longa dies molli saxa peredit aqud, &c. IT » ^Ki ' K, 

V. . 

This appears to be the Fragment of an Idyl on the 
story of Galatea ; and may, as Mr. Fawkes observes, have 
been part of a speech of Polyphemus. This beautiful 
Nereid and her gigantic lover have been often celebrated 
by tbe Sicilian poets. They have had still greater honour 
done them in modem times by the divine strains of Han^ 
del. Moschus perhaps alludes to this or some other Idyl on 
the same subject, when, in his Elegy on Bion, he repre- 
sents that poet as the favourite of Galatea^ and introduces 
her lamenting his death. 

VII. 

Bion seems to have taken thb idea from Anacreon's 
second Ode^ 

O^'ketg 2' iZuMy Iwois • • • • 
Tots aphQetat ^^oyjjjB**— *.t.A. 
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Mr. Heskiu considers that the interpretation given hy 
two of Anacreon*s commentators (Barnes and Baxter) of 
the word ^^onifcet in the above passage, is confirmed by this 
Fragment. These gentlemen, jealous, perhaps, for the 
honour of the ladies, will not allow that Anacreon meant 
to assign them any inferiority, in point of understanding, to 
the other sex. They contend that ^^oifnfc» is to be under- 
stood here as signifying, not wisdom (according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the word), but courage, or military vir- 
tue ; and that this was the quality which that poet intended 
to represent as the distinguishing characteristic of the male 
sex. However this may be, the authority of Bion can do 
nothing in the present case. He might imitate, without 
copying, Anacreon. In adopting his general idea, he might 
choose to celebrate a different virtue as the peculiar distinc- 
tion of man : since both these virtues have (with what jus- 
tice 1 shall not say) been considered as marking his pre- 
eminence over the softer and more amiable sex. 



••I 
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NOTES ON MOSCHUS. 



IDYL I. 

We are here presented with a picture of the God of love^ 
paintfd with much liveliness and delicacy of colouring, and 
with no less truth as an allegory. The occasion is happily 
imagined. By an ingenious and pleasing fiction, the little 
God is supposed to have absented himself from his mother ; 
who, in her search for him, proclaims him in the manner 
usually done by the pubtic crier for a runaway slave, with 
a description of his person, the marks by which he may be 
known, and a notification of the reward to be given to the 
informer or bringer of the fugitive. This elegant little 
poem (which Mr. Heskin very justly calls dulcimmum IdyU 
Uum et omnibus elegantiis et gratiis refertum) has been uni- 
versally admired ; a proof of which we have in the many 
imitations, translations, and allusions to it, which we have 
by poets of every nation a^d of every age. 

Among these, the Italians seem to be the most conspi- 
cuous ; as the poem itself is much in the style of writing 
peculiar to poets of that nation. Tasso has been particu- 
larly happy, not so much in imitating, as in catching and 
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evAargmg upon the original idea of Moschus, in a mamer 
not unworthy of that poet himself. In the Prologue to his 
Aminta, he introduces Cupid in the dress of a shepherd ; 
who, we find, has fled from his mother and concea&ls him- 
self from her search under that disguise. The reason he 
alleges for this secession from maternal authority is feasible ' 
enough : 

lo da lei son constretto di fuggire, 
E celarmi da lei, perch' ella vuole 
Ch* io di me stesso, e de le mie saette 
Facda a suo senno : &c. 

ella mi segue, 

Dar pro/nettendo a chi m* insegna a lei 
O dolci baeif o eo$a aUra piu cara. 
Quasi io di dare in cambio non sia buono 
A chi mi tace, o mi nasconde a lei, 
O doki bad, o cota aUra piit cara, 
Questo io so certo almen, che i bad miei 
Saran sempre piu cari a le fanciuUe, 

« 

Se io, che son T Amor, d'amor m* intendo ; . . . . 

" I am obliged to fly from her, and conceal myself, because 
she wishes to dispose of me and of my darts at her sole 
will and pleasure, &c. She follows me, offering to whoever 
will bring her tidings of me, sweet kisses, or something else 
mare sweet ; as if I were not able to g^ve to those who will 
conceal me, or not inform against me, sweet kisnes, or some^ 
thing else more sweet. This at least I am certain of, that 
my kisses will be the most ple&iing to the young girls, if 
I, who am Love, know any thing of love.** 
Tasso has likewbe a poem written expressly in imitation 
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of this Idyl^ entitled ''Amore Fugitivo/ in which he makes 
Venus thus express herself : 

Ditemi, oy* h il mio figlio ? 
Chi di voi me 1* insegna 
Vo, che per guiderdone 
Da queste labra prenda 
Un bacio quanto posso 
Conderlo piii soave : 
Ma chi me V riconduce 
Dal voluntario esiglio, 
Altro premio n' attenda, 
Maggiore, &c. 

There is a very pretty Madrigal of Marini on this subject, 
cited by Mr. Longepierre, in which the poet tells Venus to 
look in his heart, and she will find Cupid there : 

Non languir, bella Dea, 
Se vai cercando Amore> 
No r cercar, dammi il bacio, to f ho net core, 

< 

Another Italian imitator tells the Goddess, she will find 
bim in his mistress'-s eyes : 

Dammi il promesso bacio, 

O fa ch* ella me '1 dia, 

L' ha ne* begli occhi suoi la doritaa mia. 

This latter idea we find in an Epigram of Meleager in 
the Anthologia, likewise written in imitation of this Idyl- 
lium ; where the poet, in the midst of his description of 
Cupid, breaks off abruptly, as if perceiving him, and ex- 
claims, *' But look, yonder he b ! Aha, little archer, you 

£5 
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have not escaped me ; I see you in Zenopbila*s eye.** This 
lively little turn concludes the Epigram very happily. 

Our Spenser has an allusion to this poem in his Faery 
Queen : 

It fortuned, fair Venus having lost 

Her little son, the winged God of love. 
Who for some light displeasure which him crost. 

Was from her fled, as flit as airy dove, 
(So from her often he had fled away. 

When she for aught him sharply did reprove,) 
And wander d in the world in strange array, 
Disguis'd in thousand shapes, that none might him 

bewray. 
Him for to seek, she le^ her heav'nly house, &c. 

And searched ev*ry way, through which his wings 
Had borne him, or his track she might detect : 

She promist kisses sweet, and sweeter things 
Unto the man that of him tidings to her brings. 

Book iii. c. vL st. l\. 

Politian has given a Latin version of this Idyllium, which 
is both elegant and literal, it is inserted in Henry Ste- 
phens's edition. Menage, in his edition of the Aminta, 
cites two other imitations of this poem by Sannazarus and 
Giraldus Cinthius, both in Latin. The former is an Epi- 
gram commencing thus : 

Qusritat hue illuc raptum sibi Cypria natum ; 

lUe sed ad nostri pectoris ima latet. 
Me miserum ! quid agam ? durus puer, aspera mater. 

Si celam, &c. 
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The pb«t deliberates i^th himself whether he shall con- 
ceal the little God, who had taken reffige within his heart, 
or give him up to his mother. In either case he foresees 
unpleasant consequences. If he betrays him, he dreads 
the vengeance of this implacable Deity; bat he apprehends 
no less danger in harbouring so mischievous an inmate. 
He determines at last to conceal Cupid, but invokes his 
mercy in consideration of this service. 

Ergo, fugitive, lates ; sed parcius ure, &c. 

Such are the ingenious conceits by which poets have 
sought to diversify and improve upon this elegant fiction. 



Ver. 17. Lively and bold his looks. 

There is a peculiar delicacy in the original here, which 
it is not easy to preserve in English. Mr. Fawkes renders 
it thus : 

'' He has confident looks, and an insolent lur.** 

But this is too strong. The irctfAoy ro t^octaixov, which 
Moschus gives as the expression of Cupid's countenance, if 
I rightly apprehend it, is neither insolence nor impudence^ 
but the petulance of a lively forward child ; a certain brisk, 
roguish vivacity of expression, at that age not unbecoming, 
as marking a quickness and precocity of intellect. The 
word protervus in Latin seems exactly to express this idea ; 
and he who can feel the charm of that grata protervitas 
which Horace * admired in his mistress Glycera, as render- 

• Ode xiz. Book 1. 
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ing her beauty so Attractive and piquante, will easily nnder- 
stand the expression of countenance here meant ; an ex- 
pression not harsh or repulsive (as an imoient air would im- 
ply), but which gives a peculiar sweetness and fascination 
to the features of this infantine Deity. The English word 
Mwcy has something of this meaning ; ieind it is observable 
that we often use this word in addressing a child, as a term 
of endearment or fondness. 



IDYL II. 

This Idyllium has been inserted in the earlier editions of 
Theocritus, as one of his poems. Fulvius Ursinus, how- 
ever, saya^ that in two very ancient manuscripts which he 
saw, one in the Vatican, the other in the Medicean Library, 
the Europa is ascribed to Moschus. The fact seems to be, 
that in the earlier editions, all the Greek pastoral writings 
were originally published under the general name of Theo- 
critus. 

In this Idyllium Moschus has shown powers equal to a 
much higher class of poetry than the pastoral. The hhle 
of Europa has, indeed, entitied him to a rank among the 
most distinguished heroic poets of Greece. It abounds 
with such striking beauties of description, of style and ver- 
sification, that we cannot but regret it should be the only 
specimen that has come down to us of his talents in thb 
mode of writing. Nothing can better attest the merit of this 
poem, than the many imitations, as well general as of par- 
ticular passages, which we have of it by poets of the first 
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eminence. Ovid's foble of Europa may be called an elegant 
translation of Moschus, so far, at least, as it goes ; for he 
has not taken all the circumstances. Claudian, in his Rape 
of Proserpine, has evidently formed his fable on the model 
of the Europa of Moschus. Though not a verbal imitation, 
it is more circumstantially exact even than Ovid's. Horace 
has done still greater honour to our poet, by introducing the 
&tory of Europa, where not necessarily directed to it by the 
nature of his subject, into one of his Odes, as an episode or 
embellishment : in doing which he has given a sort of epi- 
tome of this Idyllium, arranged and modelled into the lyric 
form ; and it is curious to observe how finely he has varied 
the form, while he has strictly preserved the substance, of 
his original. These two elegant imitations shall be inserted 
in their proper place. Ovid, in his fable of Proserpine, has 
taken only one circumstance from this Idyllium, the gather- 
it^ ofjlowers'y which he has therefore judiciously omitted 
in his Europa. Nonnus, an elegant Greek poet of the later 
ages, and a frequent imitator of both our poets, has like- 
wise borrowed largely from this Idyllium in treating the 
subject of Europa. 



Ver. 10. Agenor*9 daughter. 

Europa was the daughter of Agenor, king of Tyre. Age- 
nor was likewise the father of Cadmus, who brought letters 
into Greece, and built the city of Thebes. 
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Ver. 1 1. Infancy «atr two continent contend 

To win her \ Ana and the adverse land. 

By the adverse, or opposite land, Europe is meant; 
which had then no name, but was afterwards so denomi- 
nated from Eciropa herself. 



Ver. 21. All pale and trembling from her couch she sprung. 
Around her still the airy vision hung ; 
Nor seemed a vision, but a real sight, Sfc. 

The dream of Medea is told by ApoUonius Rhodius (Ar- 
gon, i. 633.) with circumstances very similar to this. 

The strong impression made by a dream, which conti- 
nues after waking, with a conviction of its reality, is well 
described by Virgil, where he represents i£neas as seeing 
in his sleep the images of his Penates, or household Gods, 
standing before him, and where it is not unlikely he had 
this passage in his eye : 

Talibus attonitus visis, ac voce Deorum, 
{Nee sopor illud'erat,) sed coram agnoscere vuUus, . 
Velatasque comas, prse^entiaque era videbar : 
Tum gelidus toto manabat corpore sudor : 
Corripio h stratis corpus, &c. 

^®n. iii. V. 1 72, 

But Homer, as usual, has probably given the original hint ; 
who, in the second Iliad, describes Agamemnon, after 
waking from sleep, as still imagining that he hears the di- 
vine voice that had warned him in his dream. Our Shake- 
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speare, without any intention, it may be presumed, of iini- 
tating either of these poets, has hit upon the same idea : 

And so, with shrieks. 

She melted into air. Affrighted much 
I did in time collect myself, and thought 
ThU was tooth, and no slumber, 

JVinters Tale, • 



Ver. 33. What foreign form was that? how she inspird 
My soul with love, and all my bosom fird I ' 
The other, with what hind maternal air 
She sought my love, and bade me follow her ! 

This passage in the original, if literally understood, would 
apply wholly to the stranger, or foreign form ; that is, to 
Europe. But it is evident that the lund maternal air can only 
apply to Asia, who in the relation of the dream (ver. 15.) is 
scud to claim Europa as her daughter. The stranger did not 
address her with kindness, or claim her as a daughter, but 
seized her by main force-, though this violent mode of court- 
ship seems to have been more pleasing to the young lady 
than the gentle entreaties of her maternal suitor. Mr. Wake* 
field proposes idtering avnt, she, to ^TiTiij, the other ; and 
consequently applying the latter part of this passage tuAsia. 
This alteration I have ventured to adopt ; as, although un- 
supported by any authority, it is the only reading that will 
give sense to the passage. The reader need not be informed 
that this dr^am is a figurative representation of the fate of 
Europa, as related in the sequel 
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Ver. 63. Exprend tn gold ofipeard iK InacMan maid, fyc. 

The basket of Europa is prophetic as weH as her dream \ 
and the story of lo seems chosen as its decoration, from its 
resembling in so many respects her own. In Mr. Fawkes's 
translation, the engraving on the basket is represented as 
exhibiting circumstances occurring at two different points 
of time. lo appears both in the shape of a heifer, swim- 
ming through the sea, and in her proper shape of a woman, 
after arriving in Egypt. And Argus is represented both as 
alive, sitting on the beach and watching the course of lo ; 
and as afterwards slain by Mercury, and transformed into a 
peacock. No such absurdity, however, or violation of unity, 
appears in the original. lo is represented in the shape of 
a heifer, but is said (historically) to have resumed her pro- 
per shape after arriving in Egypt ; and there is no mention 
of the \xfAng Argus, but of his dead body lying at the feet 
of Mercury, and the peacock rising from his blood. The 
story of lo will be found in Ovid, Met. B. i. Fab. 13. 



Ver. 87. When now arnod within the verdant meadt, 
Dispersd they seek, each at herfamcy leadi. 
Some favourite flower -y SfC. 

This beautiful description of Europa and her companions 
gathering flowers has been imitated and applied to the story 
of Proserpine, both by Ovid and Claudian : 

dum Proserpina luco 

Ludit, et aut violas, aut Candida lilia carpit $ 
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Diimqne puellari studio calathosque sinumque 
Impiety et aequales certat superare legendo ; 
Pene simul visa est, dilectaque, raptaque Diti. 

Ovid. Met B. y. Fab. 6. 

Claudian's imitation is more diffuse : 

Hue elapsa cohors gaudent per ilorea rura. 
Pratorum spoliatur honos : haec lilia fuscis 
Intezit yiolis : banc mollis amaracus oraat, 
Hdbc graditur stellata rosis : baec alba ligustris. 
Te quoque, flebilibus mcerens, Hyacinthe, iiguris, 
Nacissumque metunt, nunc inclita germina veris, 
PiSBstantes olim pueros. 
iGstuat ante alibis avido fervore legend! 
Fru^fersB spes una Deae ; nunc vimine tezto 
Ridentes calatbos spoliis agrestibus implet : 
Nunc sociat flores, seseque ignara coronat : 
Augurium fatale tori ! 

De Rap. ProMcrpmoB, Lib. ii. ▼. 118. 

There is something wonderfully pleasing in the picture 
here exhibited by our poet. The beauty of the fair florists ; 
the employment itself, so expressive of innocence, health 
and gaiety ; the charming scenery around, the fragrance of 
the meadows, and the rich profusion and variety of tints 
which the flowers display, form together a most agreeabW 
assemblage of objects. The similitude naturally strikes us 
betwixt the flowers themselves and the nymphs who gather 
them ; betwixt the bloom of female and of vegetable beauty ; 
both so charming and both so evanescent ; that analogy, in 
short, which Milton has so finely touched in his allusion to 
this fable : 



-f^kat 
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that fair field 

Of Eniuiy where Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Henelf a fairer fiower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather <L Par. Lost, iv..268. 



Ver. 102. Not long, tweet maid, didst thou these pleasures 

oum\ 
Not long untainted wear thy virgin zone ! 
Great Jove the influence of thy charms confessed ; 
Soon as he saw thee, ^c. 

It is to these and the following lines that the imitations 
of Ovid and Horace chiefly refer. I shall therefore insert 
these elegant imitations at full length, instead of citing the 
particular passages as they occur. The learned reader will 
be at no loss to trace the particular points of resemblance ; 
and, by comparing them together, will see in what different 
manner these two poets have, with equal felicity, imitated 
the same original. 

Sceptri gravitate relicta, 

Ille pater rectorque DeCim, cui dextra trisulcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem, 
Induitur tauri faciem ; mistusque juvencis 
Mugit, et in teneris formosus obambulat herbis. 
Quippe color nivis est ; quam nee vestigia duri 
Calcav^re pedis, nee solvit Aquaticus Auster. 
Colla toris extant ; armis palearia pendent : 
Cornua parva quidem; sed quae contendere possis 
Facta manu, puisne magis perlucida gemm^ 
Nulls in fronte minse, nee formidabile lumen : 
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P&cem vultus habet. Miratur Agenore nata. 
Quod tam fonnosus^ quod prelia nulla minetur. 
Sed quamvis mitem^ metuit contingere priinb. 
Moz adit ; et flores ad Candida porrigit ora. 
Gaudet amans : et dum veniat sperata voluptas^ 
Oscula dat manibus : vix, ah ! vlx csetera differt. 
Et nunc alludit, viridique exsultat in herba : 
Nunc latus in fulvis niveum deponit arenis. 
Paulatimque metu demto, modo pectora prsebet 
Virginea tractanda manu : modo cornua sertis 
Impedienda novb ; ausa est quoque regia virgo^ 
Nescia quern prenieret, tergo considere tauri : 
Cum Deus a terra siccoque a littore, senslm 
Falsa pedum primis vestigia ponit in undis : 
Inde abit ulterius, mediique per aequora ponti 
Fert prsedam. Pavet hsec, littusque ablata relictum 
Respicit : et dextrIL comum tenet ; alter^ dorso 
Imposita est : tremulse sinuantur flamine vestes. 
Jamque Deus posita fallacis imagine tauri 
Se confessus erat 3 Dictaeaque rura tenebat. 

Ovid. Met B. ii. Fab. 14. 

It must be admitted that Ovid has in some respects im- 
proved on his original. The gradual advances of Europa 
in her familiarity with the bull are certainly more naturally 
^d more delicately described by him. The same may be 
said of the manner in which her divine lover insensibly 
familiarizes her with the sea> by gradually increasing his 
depth, and thus preventing her alarm. Had he at once 
showed his intention, there seems no difficulty in Europa's 
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defeating it, by throwing herself off before he could reach 
the sea. The following two lines are a beautiful and pic- 
turesque embellishment : 

Et nunc alludit viridique exultat in herba. 
Nunc latus in fulvis niveum depooit arenis. 

Horace's imitation is in the 27th Ode of his 3d Book ; 
where, in dissuading one of his female friends, whom he 
addresses under the name of Galatea, from undertaking a 
sea-voyage, he brings forward the example of Europa : 

Sic et Europe niveum doloso 
Credidit tauro latus, et scatentem 
Bcflluis pontum, mediasque fraudes 

Palluit audaz. 
Nuper in pratis studiosa florum, et 
DebitSB Nymphis opifex coronae, 
Nocte sublustri, nihil astra praeter 

Vidit et undas. 
Quae simul centum tetigit potentem 
Oppidis Creten j Pater, O relictum 
Filise nomen pietasque ! dixit 

Victa furore. 
Unde ? quo veni ? levis una mors est 
Virginum culpae. Vigilansne ploro 
Turpe commissum ? an vitiis carentem 

Ludit imago ? 
Si quis infamem mihi nune juvencum 
Dedat iratae, lacerare ferro, et 
Frangere enitar modo multum amatl 

Cornua monstri, &c. 
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Aderat querent! 

Perfidum ridens Venus, et remisso 

Filius arcu. 
Mox ubi Ittsit satis ; Abstineto, 
Dixit, irarum, calidaeque rizae ; 
Cum tibi invbus laceranda reddet 

Cornua tauius. 
Uxor invicti Joyis esse nescis ? 
•Mitto singultus, bene ferre magnam 
Disce fortunam ; tua sectus orbis 
Nomina ducet. 
The soliloquy of Europa is much amplified by Horace, 
and becomes a speech of self-accusation and invective 
against her divine lover, carried to a degree bordering on 
comedy. It is altogether a masterly delineation of female 
passion. The speech of consolation is ingeniously put into 
the mouth of Venus ; who, ^th her son, is represented as 
laughing at the anger of the offended fair ; as if slily insi- 
nuating that it was not sincere. 

Ver. 1 1 7* Sleek wot hie ekin, its hue reeembUng gM, 
Save on hie forehead -, there a circlet bright 
Full in the middle flam d, of snowy white, 

Ovid has varied his description of the bull by making his 
colour white. Horace has copied it more closely in another 
place in describing a calf or steer : 

Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccie. 
Me tener solvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre^ qui largis juvenescit herbis 
In mea vota : 
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Fronte curvatot imitatus ig^es 

Tertium hmec referentis ortum 

Qua notam duzit^ mmeui videri -, 

Catera fvhnu. 

B. iv. Ode 2. 

« 

Homer has a similar description of a horse, which is pro- 
bably the original of both these passages : 

O^«ff(r«ro 3* Iwop u^iT^enet v^vx^^vrtu — x.r.X. 

II, xxiii. V. 453. 

And knew beside 

The leader horse, distinguish'd by his hue, 
Cbesnut throughout, save that \m forehead bore 
A splendid blazon white, round 08 the moon, 

COWPER. 



Ver. 161. The eea-green Nereids, from the briny flood 
Emerging, round the God obeequiout bend. 
And, borne on whales, his wat'ry course attend. 

The passage of Europa over the sea is described with 
much elegance and fancy. As a marine picture, indeed, 
I doubt if it has ever been surpassed. We need not except 
the great Homeric original, which seems to have served as 
the general prototype of all such descriptions -, the passage 
of Neptune over the sea in the Idth Iliad. Its beauties lying 
entirely on the side of grandeur and sublimity, no compa- 
rison can exist between them. Virgil has imitated this 
celebrated passage ; but, in adding to the simple majesty 
of Homer s Neptune a train of Sea-nymphs and Tritons, he 
seems to have had his eye on our poet : 
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Jungit eqiios auro genitor^ spumantiaque addit 
Frsena fens, manibusque omnes effundit habenas : 
Ceruleo per samma levis volat aequora curni. 
Subsidunt undse^ tumidumque sub axe tonanti 
Sternitur sequor aquis : fugiunt vasto sequore nimbi. 
Turn varise comitum fades : immania cete^ 
Et senior Glauci chorus, Inousque Palaempn, 
Tritonesque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis. 
Laeva tenent Thetis, et Melite, Panopseaque virgo, 
Nisaee, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque. 

jEn. V.SI7. 

Yet this long catalogue of names, instead of embellish- 
ing, rather gives heaviness and languor to his description. 
Neptune appears with more dignity in Homer, with only 
the waves and the monsters of the deep to attend him, than 
he does here, in the midst of all this splendid and nume- 
rous retinue. For, by the sentiment which the poet be- 
stows on the sea and the whales, in their consciousness of 
the presence of their Qod, he raises these mute and inani- 
mate objects to a grandeur far beyond the parade of a pro- 
cession. 



Ver. 164. The God himself, who rules the roaring seas, 

Neptune, with his attendant Nereids and Tritons, receiv- 
ing his brother with the respect due to a superior, and 
doing, as it were, the honours of his watery domain, is a 
finely-imag^ed drcnmstance. The Tritons sounding the 
H3rmen8Ban on their shells, give the whole the air of a nup- 
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Hal procession : thus adding animation and interest to 
what would otherwise appear hut empty parade. 



Ver. 175. Her other hand tugusU her tobe, and eavee 
From foul invanon of the dashing wanee. 

The attitude of Europa is graceful 5 and the circumstance 
of her collecting and adjusting her robe, which had been 
disordered by the wind and by the violence of her motion, 
is beautifully expressive of that innate sense of decorum, 
and of modesty, which could exert itself, as it were in- 
stinctively, in a situation of such danger, and where there 
were no spectators. 

Ovid is so fond of this passage, that, beside what occurs 
in his fable of Europa above cited, he has introduced two 
elegant imitations of it in other parts of his works : one, 
where he describes the story of Europa as delineated in the 
web of Arachne : 

Moeonis elusam designat imagine tauri 
Europen : verum taurum, freta vera putares. 
Ipsa videbatur terraisi spectare relictas, 
Et comites clumare suas, tactumque vereri 
Assilientis aquae \ timidasque reducere plantas. 

MeU B. VI. V. 106. 

And the other from his FoMti, v. 605. 

Prsbuit, ut taurus, Tyrise sua terga puellae 

Jupiter, et falsa cornua fronte tulit : 
Ilia ju^om dextrty leBvd reiinehat amicttu; 

Et timor ipse novi causa decoris erat. 
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Aura siniu implet, flavos movet aura capillos : 

Sidoni, sic fueras accipienda Joyi : 
Sspe pueUaret subduxit ab aequore plaDtas, 

£t metuit tactus assilientis aquae. 

Ver. 177* FiWd with the freshening breeze, her ample veil 
SweUt out, and heVies Uke a ipreading sail. 

The blowing out of £uropa*8 veil is a beautiful and pic- 
turesque circumstance ; and has been copied, if I mistake 
not, in graphic delineations of this scene. 

Ver. 183. Before her seas immeasurcAly spread. 
One vast expanse of sky above her head. 

Thus Virgil : 

Postquam altum tenuere rates, nee jam amplius ull« 
Apparent terrs, coelum undique et undique ponttu. 

Mn. m. 192. 
And Horace, as before cited, 

Nocte sublustri nt At/ oMira prceter 
Fidit et undas. 

Book iii. Ode 2?. v. 31. 

Ver. 198. AndfimJCst an oar in evry limb. 

Copied by Seneca in a chorus of the Hippolitus, where 
this transformation of Jupiter is alluded to : 

Ipse, qui coelum, nebulasque ducit 
Fronte rune torv& petulans juvencus, &c. 
Ungula lentos tmitante remos. 
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The first line he has borrowed from Ovid See Note on 
rer. 102. 



Ver. 211. Thui the ; and thut the God wot heard to speak. 

Claudian has followed our poet, both in the lamentation 
which he puts in the mouth of Proserpine, and the speech 
of consolation in which Pluto endearours to allay her ap- 
prehensions and reconcile her to her fate. 



Ver. 232. And bare to Jove a long Uhutrious race. 

The children of Europa were, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Sarpedon. The two former were Iciugs of Crete ; and 
the latter is celebrated by Homer as one of the chiefs who 
fought on the side of Troy, and was slain there. 



IDYL III. 

It has been usual to compare this Idyllium with the first 
of Bion, and, from its superior powers of pathos, to give 
the preference to the latter. Such a preference is certainly 
due ; but the superiority in this case is to be attributed 
more to the nature of the subject, than to the genius of 
the poet. The Elegy on Adonis is descriptive and dramatic. 
As relating a fabulous event, the poet had the wide field of 
fiction and of fancy lying before him, to use at pleasure. 
Moschus attempts at no description of the mournful event 
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tHiich he deplores 3 and, in lamenting a real circumstancey 
he was confined more strictly to the hounds of fact. The 
Elegy on Bion, therefore, from its very nature, admits not 
of that degree of pathos which, we admire in that on Adonis. 
As a tribute of affectbn, however, to the memory of a be- 
loved friend^ as bewailing his untimely fate, and comme- 
morating his extraordinary talents and virtues, it has done 
all that poetry can do, or that one poet could do, in lament> 
ing another. The versification is uncommonly sweet and 
harmonious, and the verses have that melancholy flow 
which the subject itself so niiturally inspires. The com- 
pliments paid to the genius and talents of the deceased are 
turned in a manner at once elegant and new, and the allu- 
sions to different passages of his writings introduced >»ith 
much felicity. 

Moschus has been accused in this Idyllium of a profusion 
of embellishment, and an aptness to run into the flowery 
regions of conceit. Without pretending entirely to justify 
him in this respect, I shall only remark, that if such orna- 
ments are to be admitted at all in poetry, this seems their 
proper sphere. An elegy is not the effusion of violent grief. 
It is not until our grief has subsided into a calm and tender 
melancholy that we pour it out in this manner. In that 
frame of mind, the most minute recollections, the most 
tilfling associations with the beloved object whom we la- 
ment, relieve and amuse the fancy. We form to ourselves 
a thousand visionary scenes, and fantastically combine them 
with the idea of a deceased friend or absent mistress. We 
look round on the external world, and imagine that every 
object in nature, animate and inanimate, sympathizes with 

p2 
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IIS, and participates in oar affliction. This is all a false 
creation of the fancy, no doubt ; but it is natural to a man 
in grieff and therefore a fit subject for elegy. The mind 
under the influence either of grief or joy naturally rise^ into 
the hyperbole. There is no greater absurdity in calling upon 
the rivers, fountains or flowers to join in our grief, than 
there is in invoking the mountains, the sea, and the sub- 
limer objects of nature to rejoice with us : a figure so often 
and so successfully employed by the sacred writers. 

We have two. poems which agree with this so far, as 
being the lamentation of one poet on the death of another ; 
Chrid*8 Elegy on the death of Hbullus, and TickelKs on 
the death of Addison. They are both elegant compositions, 
but have no further relation or analogy with this Idyliium. 



Ver. 5. Anemones, your Uquid sorrows shed. 

The anemone is feigned to have sprung from the tears 
of Venus shed for the death of Adonis. See Bion, Id. i. 
V. 104. 



Ver. 7' Thou Hyacinth, sad plant! whose evry leaf 
Imprinted bears the characters of grief. 

The mention of the hyacinth here seems to have a 
further meaning than mere embellishment. From the first 
Fragment of Bion, it appears he had written an Idyl on the 
death of Hyacinthus ; to which this is probably an allusion. 
From the proof he has given us in the Adonis how well he 
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was qualified to treat such a subject^ we cannot but deeply 
regret the loss of this poem. 

The hyacinth is feigned to have inscribed on its leaves 
the letters A I, expressing the Greek interjection Ai, AUu! 

Ver. 11. SiciGan Muse, hegih the plmnHoe strain! 

The use of an intercalary line or burden, repeated at irre- 
gular intervals in the course of a poem, seems peculiar to 
the pastoral poets, and to have originated with Theocritus. 
Its effect is pleasing, particularly in poems of a grave or 
plaintive nature, where this repetition has a certain mourn- 
ful solemnity not unlike the tolling of a bell. It likewise 
served the purpose of dividing the poem into stanzas ; thus 
affording an agreeable pause to the reader, and softening 
the abruptness of transitions from one subject to another, 
which it enables the poet to make with the greater facility. 

Ver. 20. Ye swana of Strymon, raise the moumfitl song J 
Sweet as the echoes which your banks return d-y 
When your own bard in sweetest accents mourn d -, 
TeU the Bistonian nymphs, tK (Eagrian maids, Sfc, 

That Orpheus is here meant, and not Bion, as generally 
understood, will I think scarcely admit of a doubt. Strymon, 
Bistonis and (Eagrus are lakes or rivers in Thrace, where 
it does not appear that Bion ever sung, or ever was. There 
could, therefore, be no propriety in calling upon the swans of 
Strymon to imitate his strains, which they had never heard. 
But Orpheus was a Thracian, and might properly enough 
be supposed to have sung on the banks of those lakes. 
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From 8 hiatus, bodi in the soiuid and sense, between twe 
▼erses of the original passage, it is conjectnred by YaUce* 
naer that an intennecUate one has been omitted, wludi pro- 
bably fixed its application more distinctly to the Thracian 
bard. Mr. Wakefield, following this idea, has added a line 
of his own to supply the deficiency. This sense is further 
confirmed by the appellation of the Doric Orpheut given to 
Bion at the end of the stanza. 

Mr. Fawkes has applied it neither to Orpheus nor to 
Bion, but to the swans themselves : 

" As when your own sad elegy you sing," 
a sense which the text will hardly admit. 

Ver. 50. Not tktu the Dolphin in the watery inasn 
' Ere mourn (L ^. 

Or her dear Ceyx Hakyone bewail: 

Not thu8 did Ceryhu his love deplore. 

Or Memnons birds tdong the rocky shore, fye. - 

The dolphin is said to utter a mournful cry, to be fond 
of music, and to have a particular affection for poets. Of 
this the story of Anon is an instance, who is said to have 
been saved from shipwreck on the back of a dolphin. The 
body of Hesiod, too, who was murdered and thrown into the 
sea, is reported to have been brought on shore by dolphins, 
and his murderers by that means detected and punished. 
For the story of Ceyx and Halcyone, see Ovid Met, B. xi. 
Fab. 10. ; and Memnon's Birds, Met* B. xiii. Fab. 6. 

Cerylus, says Mr. Heskin, is the name ^ven to the nude 
of the Halcedon, a sea-bird, supposed to be the same with 
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the Halcyon or King's-fisher; whose conjugal afieofion is so 
atrongy that it is said noTer to survive the loss of it's mate. ' 



Ver. 65. TFho now shall touch, O be9(^eMd qfswaint. 
Thy vocal reed, Sfc 

There cannot be imagined a finer compliment than this 
to the genius and poetical talents of Bion ; nor can admi- 
ration be expressed in a manner more lively and enthu- 
siastic. The poet takes up the pipe of his deceased mas- 
ter 'y he looks at it with a degree of veneration^ regarding 
it as something sacred» and not presuming to approach it to 
his lips ', he feels it still warm with the breath of bis mas- 
ter ; he listens, and imagines he hears the notes which he 
had breathed into it still vibrating within the reeds. The 
great beauty of this elegant encomium is, that it is appa- 
rently undesigned, .and merely the expression of the poet's 
own feelings. In it Moschus has displayed his own mo- 
desty no less than the talents of his master. 



Ver. 70. While Echo lurks unthin the hollow reeds, . 

Prolongs the dying sounds, and on the murmurs 
feeds. 

I had rendered it thus before seeing any other transla- 
tion, or any conmientary on the passage. But I find that it 
is generally interpreted as if the reeds within which, or 
among which. Echo is sud to feed upon the strains of Bion, 
were not the reeds which composed his pipe, but reeds in 
their natural state, growing by the side of a river, among 
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which she had taken up her abode. I am happy, however, 
to find myself supported in the sense I have given to this 
passage by the authority of Mr. Longepierre, who renders 
it in the same manner; and, as I presume the original 
word ()o9«B«f0v/) will equally admit of this mode of interpre- 
tation, I have retained it, as being certainly by fiir the more 
beautiful sense of the two. The extravagance of the figure 
is suited as well to the general manner of Moschus, as to 
that tone of hyperbole in which he speaks of this wonderful 
pipe. 



Ver. 75. Fair GakAea numnu her favrite swain. 

This is evidently an allusion to some poem of Bion*8 on 
the subject of Galatea, of which his fifth Fragment is pro- 
bably a part. It seems to furnish likewise a dedsive proof 
that Bion*s residence was in Sicily (that being the favourite 
haunt of this celebrated nymph), and not in Italy, as as- 
serted in some accounts of him. 



Ver. 87< And Cythereas gelflamenU thy doom; 
Adonis death yet in her mind she bears ; 
And that last kiss stiU Uving in thy verse. 

It is literally, " Venus loves thee much better than that 
kiss which she gave Adonis when dying.** I wish there 
was any authority for such a slight alteration of the text as 
would make it, '^ She loves thee /or, or on account of, that 
kiss.'* The meaning however is evident. It is a compli- 
mentary allusion to the Elegy on Adonis, and to that ad- 
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mired passage in Venus's speech, where the last kiss is de- 
scribed, with such delicacy and warmth of feeling; He 
supposes the Goddess must regard with affection and gra- 
titude a poet who has done such honour to her favourite, 
and given so lively and just a representation of herself. 



Ver. 91. Melet, to thee arise new scenes of woe I 

Meles was' the name of the river on which, or near 
which, Smyrna was situated. This city, which was the 
birth-place of Bion, seems likewise to have the fairest 
claim to the honour of Homer*s birth. Hence the epithet 
Melesigenes applied to that bard. 



Ver. 92. Th.y Homer died, sweet bard ! whose mouth divine 
Calliope inspird, and all the Nine. 

Moschus calls Homer myo ro KetT^XioTae yTivxf^oM arofiu, 
that sweet mouth of CalUope : a highly poetic expression ; 
which, however, will not admit of a literal translation. It 
seems taken from Theocritus, who has Moio&s xuw^^ 
wrofAot, "flowing or eloquent mouth of the Muses ;*' which 
expression likewise occurs in this same Idyllium. 

Ver. 121. Thy fate, O Bion I evry bosom mourns 

That with the Muses' sacred ardour bums : 
SiceUdas, the pride ofSamian swains, Sfc. 

The seven verses, of which the above and five following 
lines are a translation, are not in the old editions, but have 

f5 
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been added, as it is said, by Marcus Masums, a Cretan, 
to supply a deficiency in the original text, and are sup- 
posed to be his own ; though Scaliger contends tliat they 
are Moschus*s : and asserts that the manuscript in which 
Musurus found them had been seen by Muretus at Rome. 
The internal evidence of the lines themselves is certainly 
rather against this supposition ; being evidently taken from 
the 7th Idyl of Theocritus, who mentions these three poets, 
and whose very expressions are copied ; tutw^op vrofMt, 
for instance, mentioned in the preceding note. It seems 
unlikely that Moschus would have been guilty of such a 
tautology as to use, within the compass of a few lines, ex- 
pressions so similar as, iweet mouth of CalUope and eloquent 
mouth of the Mutet. The lines themselves, however, are 
not unworthy of Moschus. 



Ver. 137* Aiaa! the varunu plants that deck thepkdn, 

Tho* soon they fade, and shed their lovely flowers. 
Yet Spring returns, and aU their bloom restores. 
But we, the great, the vaUant and the wise. 
Soon as relentless death hath closed our eyes. 
Unheard, forgotten, in the dust consume. 
And sleep for ever in the hollow tomb I 

It will not, I am sure, be displeasing to my learned 
readers if I insert the original of this celebrated passage : 

A/ at reu /e««A«;^/ (au iTreis Ktirtt tutxw tihrntrm, 
H TA y^o^it etXiPtt, TO r tvfia^tf ov^oy anihp, 
TffTi^Ojr orv ^«o»rtt *m tig tree «tAXo ^vtprc 
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' OT^rorf Y^Ttt ^mpttfAKt u»eu6$oi «y x^^"' 'Wt^^ 

This beautiful reflection on death, . so just in itself, and 
so applicable to the occasion on which It is introduced, is 
not the less to be admired for the elegant language and 
harmonious numbers in which it is expressed. The two 
first verses flow with a liquid softness which melts on the 
ear ; and the concluding line drags out its slow length with 
a monotonous solemnity of cadence finely expressing the 
duration of that " eternal, inexcitable sleep " which it de- 
scribes. Being the longest in number of syllables which 
hexameter verse will admit, like our Alexandrine, it strikes 
us irith the idea of unusual length ; and the five following 
dactyls of which it is composed are formed with a simila- 
rity of sound * as well as of measure well adapted to ex- 
press a tedious unvaried sameness. Mr. Gray uses a simi- 
lar monotony of cadence, with alliteration, to produce the 
same melancholy eflfect : 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 

And Terence's teedet me ha'pim quoHdianarum formarum 
expresses weariness and disgust by a similar artifice of 
sound. 

But to return. A sentiment so obvious and beautiful 
as this could not fail of attracting imitators. None of 



• The two first commence, and the two last end, with the 
same syllables. 
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these, however, ha^ come so near it as a poet who wi^ote 
lodg before the time of Moschus ; the author of the book 
of Job. 



t€ 



For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout .again, and that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease ; but man dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, mail 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? He lieth down, 
and riseth not.** — Chap. xiv. ver. 2, 3. 

Catullus seems to allude to this passage in the following 
lines 'y particularly in the last : 

« 

Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Our Spenser has imitated it more closely : 

Whence is it that the floweret of the field doth fiade 
And lieth buried long in winter's blade, 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath display'd. 
It flow*reth fresh, as it should never fail ? 
But thing on earth that is of most avail. 

As virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 

Reliven not for any good ? 

Dr. Beattie, in his Minstrel, gives a brief abstract of this 
sentiment : 

Shall man be left abandon'd in the dust. 
When fate relenting bids the flower revive ? 

and very happily applies it as an argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul. In thie, however, he has perhaps ra- 
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ther copied from Pedo Albinovantts, who has adopted this 
sentiment in his elegy on the death of Maecenas : 

Redditur arboribns florens reviredtibus setas. 
Ergo nou homini quud fuit ante redit ? 



Ver. 148. Could pouon touch those Ups unchang'd, nor feel 
The sweetness there, and lose its powW to kill f 

Moschus alludes to the general bitterness of poisons, in 
which he supposes their noxious powers to reside, and 
therefore wonders that on passing the lips of Bion this 
deadly draught did not lose its venomous quality, and be- 
come neutralised, as it were, by imbibing a portion of the 
sweetness residing there. In like manner he wonders that 
the wretch who prepared or administered the fatal potion, 
could escape the stronger enchantment of his strains. 
This double compliment is expressed with a brevity and 
elegant simplicity which sets it off to the greatest advan- 
tage. 



IDYL IV. 

This affectionate dialogue between the wife and mother 
of Hercules is supposed to take place during the absence 
of that hero on one of his labours. It expresses in a very 
natural and affecting manner, their anxiety for his safety 
and mutual consolation of each other under their respec- 
tive misfortunes. These labours were enjoined him by 
Eurystheus, king of Argos, to whose power he was sub- 
jected by the will of Jove for twelve years. Megara was 
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the daughter of Creon, Idng of Thebes ; who gave her to 
Hercttles in marriage ai a reward for hit having ddivered 
the Thebans from the power of the Orchomenians. 



Ver. 19. Who toith that bow by Phabui •eifbutowd 
Hu Mldren 9lew. 

Hercules, by the malice of Juno, was afflicted with a fit 
of phrensy, during which he slew his children, supposing 
them to be those of Eurystheus. This catastrophe forms 
the subject of the Hercules Furens of Euripides. 



Ver. 29. And as the motherMrd, with piteous cries. 
Bewails her infant brood before her eyes, 4*^. 

Virgil has a very beautiful simile which describes the 
same circumstance. But it is not necessary to suppose, 
with Mr. Heskin, that he has borrowed from our poet. 
Two descriptions of the same thing must of necessity be 
like, if they are both accurate. 

Qualis popule^ mcerens Philomela sub umbrH 
Amissos queritur foetus ; quos durus arator 
Obsenrans nido implumes detraxit : at ilia 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat ; et moestis lat^ loca qusestibus implet. 

I 

If there is any imitation in either case, we shall probably 
find the prototype in Homer : 

£j»/ t^»ini f^tya evifAst' ^aiuts tTt M»r« Ict^otit^f — ^».r.X. 

Hu. 308. 
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'Twas then a sign 

Appeared of dire portent. A serpent huge 
And terrible^ his hack with many a spot 
Soffased of sanguine hue^ by Jove himself 
Thrust into light, crept from the altar's foot 
And glided tow*rd the tree. A sparrow there 
His callow young had nestled high upon 
The topmost branch, and under covert hid 
Of the thick foliage. Eight they were, and she. 
The mother-bird, made nine. The infant-brood 
Shrill shrieking first he crushed with cruel fangs. 
Meanwhile the wretched mother, hoTering round. 
With piteous cries bewailed her young : at last 
Her screaming by the wing the monster seized, &c. 



Ver. 37. would to Heavn the tame envenomed dart 

That tlew my babes, had piercd their mothers 

heart. 
Or, Dian, thou that aUfst a woman s throes 
Hadst with thy shafts relievd me of my woes ! 

In the original it is, '^ IVouJd that I had perished with 
my children, pierced by the envenomed dart, Diana, who 
ruiest, or presidest, over women!" This sounds rather 
awkwardly. Supposing Megara's wish to be, that she had 
been sUun by Hercules along with her children, the apo- 
strophe to Diana seems needless. But, if the arrows of 
Diana are what is meant, (wluch is a figurative expression 
for the pains of childbirth,) she must have perished, not 
tdith her children, but before she bore them. Mr. Wake- 
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field suggests the addition of a line before **0 Diana,' kc.'* 
wliich he supposes to have been omitted, and which makes 
the passage stand thus, " Would that I had perished along 
with my children, pierced by the enyenomed shafts (of 
Hercules), or that thou, O Diana, who presidest over 
women, hadst be/ore transfixed me with thy arrows ! '* 
This addition I have ventured to adopt. It certainly both 
renders the sense more complete, and gives elegance and 
symmetry to the construction. Besides, envenomed shafts 
could not be applied to the arrows of Diana ; but those of 
Hercules we know were poisoned, being dipped in the 
blood or gall of the Leroaean Hydra. — See Euripides, 
Here. Fur. 42 \. 



Ver. 45. My parents now the peaceful grave contains. 

The old reading had, *^ My parents tiU, or cultivate, the 
Theban soil. But Creon, the father of Megara, was then 
dead, having been slun by Lycus before the time when 
this interview is supposed to take place. Mr. Wakefield, 
for x^¥r€(, HlUng, reads a^avrtq, possessing ; and applies 
it to that possession which we have of the earth as a grave ; 
in which sense he gives some instances of that word being 
used. 



Ver. 47. fFhilst I within Tyrwthds walls immurd, Sfc. 

Tyrintha, or Tyrinthus, was a city of Peloponnesus, 
within the district of Argolis, and then under the dominion 
of Eurystheus. It was here that Hercules usually resided. 
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when not employed in hi* labours or fordgn expeditions -, 
hence the epithet Tyrtnthhu heros applied to him. 

Ver. 62. Iphlcle$ thy iU/ated wn. 

Ipblcles was the twin-brother of Hercules, though the 
son of Amphitryon, as Hercules was of Jupiter. 

Ver. 73. fFhy, best of daughters, thut my grief renew f 

It is thus Mr. Wakefield interprets ^mfAwtm ts»i^ttif, 
which in all former editions had been rendered prolUnu tn- 
feiix, *' unfortunate in thy children ;** as if alluding to the 
melancholy event just described, by which Megara became 
childless. The word TiuffiiOMiog is taken both in a good and 
bad sense, signifies both bkned and muerable, and is used 
as a term of respect, as well as of contempt. We have 
likewise various instances of this, and other words of like 
meaning, used as superlatives ; as, Axtfxoyt* ittvctpt noblest 
qf strangers (Odyss. xiv. 443.) A/« deeMMr, A/ot yvvettKay, 
&c. And in Latin, Egregiejuvendm, juste virHtm, Sfc, 

Ver. 90. Yet ev'n in mirth there is satiety. 

And, a fortiori, much more so in grief. The pleasantest 
things may be carried to ezcens ; much more so those 
that are painful and distressing. Such is Mr. Wakefield's ' 
mode of ezpluning the expression, KUt tv^^viung Ko^g 
fcTf, which has puzzled former commentators. He cites 
a passage from Homer to which it seems an allusion : 

Ilacvrfiiy fiuv xo^o; tart, Kttt vtvw Km ^/Aotdto;, x. r. A. 

//. xiii. 636. 
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The best oi things beyond thdr measure cloy ; 
Sleep's belmy blesnng, love's endearing joy. 
The feast, the dance, 8ec. Pope. 

Ver. 97. Not hatUt thou been the fruit of my own womb. 

Alcmena here mentions three circumstances which form 
the strongest possible ties of affection. **! covld not have 
loved thee more/* says she, " hadst thou been my own 
daughter, my only child, and unmarried;* that is, Uoing 
in the home with me, solely dependent on me for protec- 
tion ; and solely administering to my comfort. 

Ver. 105. So dear a eon can I enough deplore f 

Whom ten long monthi within my unmb I bore ; 
fFhoee birth, ere yet he drew the viUU breath. 
Brought me, hie mother, to the gatee of death. 

The labour of Alcmena was protracted, and her pains 
rendered to the last degree excruciating, through the 
jealous malignity of Juno. When she had long suffered 
under them, she was at last relieved by the artifice of 
Galanthis, her female servant. See Ovid, Met. B. viii. 
Fab. 5. 

Ver. 129. When suddenly from the deep trench buret forth 
Devouring flames, and pour d along the earth. 

This dream seems intended as prophetic of the death 
which Hercules died ; by throwing himself into a burning 
pile on Mount Oeta while suffering under the excruciating 
tortures produced by the envenomed shirt of Nessus. 
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IDYL VI. 

There cannot be a better translation of this lively little 
piece than the following ballad, which preserves all the 
humour and spirit of the originaL 

LOVE AT CBOSS-PURPOSBS. 

Tom loves Mary passing well. 

But Mary she loves Harry ; 
While Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 

And finds his love miscarry. 

For bonny Bell for Thomas bums, 
While Thomas slights her passion ; 

So very freakish are the turns 
Of human inclination. 

As much as Mary Thomas grieves. 

Proud Hal despises Mary, 
And all the flouts that Bell receives 

From Tom, shr vents on Harry. 

Thus all by turns are woo*d and woo. 

No turtles can be truer ; 
Each loves the object they pursue. 

But hates the kind pursuer. 

Moll gave Hal a wreath of flowers. 

Which he, in amorous folly. 
Consigned to Bell, and in few hours 

It came again to Molly. 
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If one of all the four had frowned. 
You ne'er saw people glummer ; 

But if one smiles, it catches round. 
And all are in good humour. 

Then, lovers, hence. this lesson learn. 

Throughout the British nation. 
How much 'tis every one's concern 

To smile a reformation : 

And still through life this rule pursue. 

Whatever objects btrike you, 
" Be kind to them that fancy you. 

That those you love may like you.** 

Some ludicrous consequences of this chain of courtship 
(as it may be called) are very ingeniously added here. The 
extremes of the circle too are made to meet ; which Mos- 
chus has not done : for Lyda is not §aid to love Pan, as Bell 
does Thomas, though as much seems to be implied. 
• Horace has imitated this Idyllium (Book i. Ode 33.). 

Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida 

Cyri torret amor : 

Cyrus in asperam declinat Pholoen, &c. 
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IDYL VII. 



The river Alpheus, so often celebrated by the poets, has 
its source in Arcadia, and, after passing through Elis, falls 
into the sea at Pisa, a city near which the Olympic games 
were celebrated. This River-god is feigned to have fallen 
in love with the Nymph Arethusa, and to have pursued her 
until, exhausted with fatigue, she implored the assistance 
of Diana, wha transformed her into a fountain. Alpheus 
immediately mingled his waters with hers, and Diana 
opened a secret passage for her through the earth into the 
sea, by which Arethusa poured her stream, still pursued by 
her lover ; till, crossing the deep, she rose in Ortygia, an 
island in the bay of Syracuse, and which formed a part of 
that dty. The river Alpheus likewise rose in the same 
place; and the communication was believed by the an- 
cients to be still preserved ; so that any thing thrown into 
the Alpheus in Elis, would rise again in the fountain Are- 
thusa near Syracuse. For the story of Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, see Ovid, Met, v. Fab. 10. It is thus alluded to by 
Virgil: 

Alpheum fama est hue Elidis amnem 

Occultas egisse vias subter mare : qui nunc 
Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. 

Mn, iu. 694. 
And again {JBclogue x. I.) : 

Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem. 
Sic tibi, quum fluctus subterlabSre Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. 
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Gnarini has likewise a very pretty allusion to this (Me in 
the Prologae to his Pattor Fido, where he introduces the 
river Alpheas thus speaking of hiniself : 

8e per antica, e forse 

Da voi negletta e non credtita fama, 

Avete mai d* innamorato fiume 

Le meravigtie udite, 

Che per seguir V onda fiigace e schiva 

Dell* amafta Aretusa. 

Corse (oh forza d* amor !) le piii profonde 

Viseere dtUa terra 

£ del nar ......... 

Quel son io. 

Homer mentions a river in Thessaly which runs into the 
Peneus, and passes over it in like nmnner without mixing 
with its waters : 

ift^t^rw Ttra^tov 

'Of f fs Xhn»it(^» v^Ut xtfXAi^^ooy vB«^~». t. >. 

//. iS. 750. 

And fast by Tltaresius' pleasant stream ; 

Who into Peneus his translucent wave 

Pours, not commixing, but, like oil, smooth glides 

Over the silver Peneus 5 for from Styx 

Derived his waters flow, dread oath of Gods. 

Achilles Tatius has given an elegant paraphrase of this 
Idyllium in prose. Nonnus has likewise imitated it, as he 
has many other passages of both our poets. 
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Ver. 5. Sacred dutt. 

Alluding to the dust of Pisa, where the Oljnnpic games 
were celebrated. In like manner Horace : 

Sunt quos curriculo puherem Olytnpicum 
CoUegisse juvat. Book i. Ode 1. 



EPIGRAM. 

One would imagine that Moschus had written this 
lively little epigram as a sort of palinoeRa to his Europa ; 
intending to show that, however he has embellished and 
dignified this fable by the charms of hb poetry, he was 
yet not insensible to its absurdity. 
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THE 

FABLE OF NARCISSUS, 

FROM OVID MET. BOOKIII. FAB^ 7, : 



Thus her*'-he^Hunn*d, thus many nymphs beside 
That range the hills, or through the waters glide, 
Andmany a youth. Stung by his coy disdain, . 
Thus pray*d in anguish a rejected swaiti : 
" So may he love, nor be his love possessed ! ** 5 
He said: Rhamnusiaf grants his just request. 

Deep ill a wood unpierc'd by solar beam, 
A lucid fountain shone with silver stream -, 
Grassy its borders by the moisture fed 5 
Untouched its waters in their peaceful bed 1 

By swain or flock, or wand'ring beast or bird -, , 
Not ev*n a falling branch the placid sdrface, stirr'd. 
One day with hunting tit-M and spent with heat. 
It chanc*d the youth to find this cool retreat. 

• Echo. 

t Nemewy the Goddcfs of Revenge; so called Irom B^ans- 
^^ a Tillage of Attica, where she had a temple. 

g2 
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The place invited : downward as he bows 15 

To quench his thirst, another thirst arose. 

For, as he drinks, the crystcd flood displays 

A lovely image to his ravL^'d^gaze. 

He loves ; and, fiird with unsubstantial fires. 

An empty incorporeal shade desires. 20 

Lost in self-wonder o'er tEe glassy flood. 

Like Parian statue, motionless he stood. 

His sparkling eyes two shining stars appear. 

Locks which Apollo might, or Bacchus, wear ; 

His lovely brow, his neck like iv'ry bright, 25 

His cheek where roses mix with snowy white. 

His mouth divine ; and all those charms that won 

So many hearts, now captivate his own. 

Himself he loves, and bums with flames self -caught, 

Admir*d admires, and, whilst he seeks, is sought. 30 

How oft th* illusive wave he vainly kiss'd ! 

How oft with disappointed grasp embraced ! 

Unknowing he beholds, beholding loves. 

And vain deceit a real passion moves. 

Ah wby, fond youth, with fruitless love pursue* 35 

A flying shade that lives but to the view ? 

That which thou seek'st is no .where to be fpund. 

And that lov'd image dies, if you look round. 

That fleeting shadow Which the flood reflects. 

From thee alone its faint existence takes ; 40 

With thee it came, with thee it stays^ and will 

Depart with thee, insepand)le still. 
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Him nor desire of food, nor sweet repose 

From the dear object for a moment draws. 

But stretch*d upon the tender grass he lies, "^ 45 

Devouring with insatiable eyes 

His own lov'd form, and, as he gazes; dies. 

Then thus the youth to all the woods around 

ProclairoM his grief, faint rising from the ground. 

''Ye woods ! was ever seen more hopeless love ? 50 
(For am*rous are your shades, and conscious ev'ry 

grove,) 
Ye who have liv*d so many ages, say, \ 

Was ever wretch thus known to pine away ? 
1 see and love ; yet what I love and see 
(So blind my love) cannot be caught by me. 55 

But more I grieve so small the barrier is 3 
No lofty mountains, walls or spreading seas, 
A little water only lies between : 
U love withheld by obstacles so mean ? 
Yet he himself desires my fond embrace j 60 

For as 1 downward bend, he meets my face. 
O come, whoe'er thou art, and ease my pain ! 
Where wouldst thou fly, to what more happy swain ? 
My form or age you cannot sure despise -, 
For me full many a nymph and shepherd sighs. 65 
Some signs of favour that sweet face would show. 
Those arms approach, and meet my arms below -, 
To all my smiles and nods you smile and nod. 
And, when I weep, your tears disturb the flood. 
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That lovely mouth too moves ; yet thoogh so near^ 70 
Its gentle accents come not to mine ear ; 
*Tis I mysel ! O Mae, O vain desire ! 
1 bum with flames, which 1 myself inspire ! 
Hliat part, then, shall I take ? be woo*d or woo ? 
Yet what can I demand, or wherefore sue ? 75 

Wliat is my own I languish to procure ; 
With blessings curs*d, * tis plenty makes me poor ! 
From out this body how I wish to stray ! 
(Strange wish in love, to wish our love away !) 
And now, through powerful grief, my strength decays ; 
1 see the end of my too rapid days 3 81 

In flow*r of youth I die, in prime of years. 
Death comes a friend to ease me of my cares. 
Die I that love, let this dear self survive ; 
Now, now, die both, united as alive ! " 85 

Distracted thus the hapless lover moum*d. 
Then to the dear resemblance back retum*d ; 
Where, as he hung, his tears in streams that pour. 
Ruffle the fountain, what it shows obscure. 
The fleeting shadow seeming to depart, 90 

" Fly not," he said, "ah, cruel ! nor desert 
Who thee adores ; him though hard Fate denies 
To touch tb'^e j yet, O deign to bless his eyes ! 
Still feed the flame thou canst not quench.*' He said 3 
And furious tore the garments from his head, 95 

Then struck with snowy arms his naked breast 3 
The blow a slender ruby tint impressed. 
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So faint a red the varied apple dies^ 

And with the purer white alternate vies : 

So glows the rip'ning grape in purple streaks, 100 

The blush just rls'jig on its glossy cheeks. 

His tnjui'd beau. y in the founlain bright 

He saw, nor long eaJor'd the cruel sight. 

But, as 'he wa*: wioh genlle heat decays. 

Or melCs the hotir before Sol's early rays; 105 

Dissolves ihc yotvh with love's consjm'ng flame, 

A hidden ^ve that et^' : into his iVame. 

No more the red wl h sno-»vv wi i e roiw'nW, 

No more the V'?our m h's eyos that sb'n'd : 

Nq more his s./en;^ ii, no more his form remain ; 1 iO 

Lov'd by himseir, by Echo lov'd, in va'n. 

Through mem'ry of her •^vo^wiih an^^^r fill'd, 

Ae ye'i ./ h "-fiV : the rctxfX scene beheld 3 

And as " A':^* ! " ' .le w ^Icii^'^d mourner- s'f,h'd, • 

As ofi *' A'*«^ !" Sie nl v!n^ n noh replied; 1 15 

As in d'*s»v*r Ms tender trms I'fi boats, 

Resoundi.:^- Ecno ouch sad sLroke repeats. 

O'er the Jov'd Image *^o the last he hung. 

And these ii'nt acc^^ars di'='a unon hW tongue : 

" Ah, yoiii h, in vain be^ov'd ! " Lll e fceb'e sounds 1 20 

Echo responsive fiom the woods resounds. 

" Farewell ! *' he sa'd : '' Farev/ell ! " fond Echo cried j 

On the soft grass he sunk his head — ^and died. 

His closing eyes still drink the pleasing view. 

And death alone the fatal sight withdrew. 1 25 
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His ghost, amid th' infernal shades retired. 
Still in the Stygian flood its form admir*d. 
The sister Naiads from their wat*ry seats. 
And Dryads mourn : Echo the moan repeats. 

'Hie pile, the torches and the bier prepar*d, 130 
(The last sad rites,) no body there appeared : 
But in its place a lovely flower they found. 
Crowned with gold, and snowy leaves around. 



' 
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NOTES. 



The story of Narcissus is not found related, or even 
alluded to, j)y any author prior to Ovid ; and has therefore 
most probably been invented by that poet, or embellished 
from some traditionary tale. It is unconnected with any 
historical fact, or any part of ancient mythology ; and may 
be refi^arded more in the light of a satire on personal va- 
nity, and thdt inordinate selt-love which absorbs every 
other passion, than either as a real or fictitious narrative. 
Considering this as its chief object, we may the easier 
dispense with the pathetic, and admit that superfluity of 
pretty ornaments and ingenious conceits whiqh, in a real 
and natural' description, would appear out of place ; but 
here agreeably amuse the reader's fancy, without with- 
drawing it from any thing that deeply interests him. The 
whole story indeed is of that extravagant kind, that we 
never look for nature in any part of it. We endure, and 
are even entertained by, the witticisms of Narcissus on his 
own singular situation, without ever reflecting that they 
are out of character in a dying man ; and admire tlie inge- 
nuity of the poet, while we forget the absurdity of his fable. 
' There are not wanting, however, in the Narcissus, some 
strokes of genuine pathos ; could we suppose the object of 
his passion to be any thing real. 
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Besides Ovid, Pftttsanias the historian, who wrote 
nearly two centuries after him, mentions the story of Nar- 
cissus, but relates it in a different manner. Narcissus, he 
says, was a beautiful youth of Thespis in Beeotia, who, 
having lost a twin sister whom h^ tenderly loved, and who 
had been his constant companion in hunting, was accus- 
tomed to frequent, after her death, those scenes where he 
had enjoyed her society, and solace himself by lookihg at 
his own image in a fountain ; which, from its strong re- 
semblance, recalled the idea of his beloved sister : and 
that, in thus indulging his grief, he gradually pined away 
and died. This story is more interesting than Ovid*s, and 
more honourable to the character of Narcissus; but is 
nearly as improbable, and, in all likelihood, equally fabu- 
lous. 



Ver. 39. Tliat fleeting shadow which the flood reflects 
From thee alone itsfwni existence takes ; 
With thee it rame, with thee it stays, and wili 
Depart with thee .... 

This passage is imitated by Milton, and f^pplied to Eye 
viewing her image reflected from the surface of a lake : 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself ; 
With thee it came and goes, ^c. 

Paradise Lost, iv. 468. 
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RAPE OF PROSERPINE, 

FROM OVID MET.^ BOOK V. FAB. 6 AND 7. 



( 

Ceres first taught to cleave the dusty soil, 

First gave kind fruits and Autumn *s joyful toil ; 

The food of earth arid laws repressing wrong 

Are Ceres' g! ':s 5 of Ceres is my song. 

Well, Godoess, does thy worth such honour claim j 5 

May but my song be worthy as its theme ! 

0*er the vast limbs and wide ex ended corse* 
Of huge Typhceus, by alm'ghty force 
Imposed, T'«npc laf Tes, with cumbrous load 
O'erwhelming him who scal'd the heav*nly road. 10 
Oft struggles he his monstrous bulk to raise 3 
O'er each broad hand a promontory's base 
Is spread, Pelorus pressing on h^s right *, 
His left encumber'd with Pa(ihynus' weight ,• 
While Lilybseum o'er his feet is laid, 1 5 

And lofty Etna thunders o'er his head. 

f Sicily, so called from its triangular fbrm; f ' , . 
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Hence clouds of dust the furious giant throws. 
And roDing flames from his wide nostrils blows : 
Oft laboring hard his members to release. 
He strives the mighty burden to displace, 20 

And towns and mountains from his breast to shake -, 
Then trembles earth, and all her caverns quake * : 
£v*n Pluto then fears for his dark domains. 
Lest fearth should ope, and on the dreary plains 
Through the wide chink let in a beam of day, 25 

And scare the pallid ghosts with fearful ray. 

With such alarms possest, th* infernal God 
Yok*d his black steeds, and left his dire abode 3 
His course surrounding the Sicilian shores. 
With strict survey the doubtful land explores 3 30 
Whose firm foundations ev'ry fear remove. 
Him thus employed the beauteous Queen of love 
Spied as she sat on i^red Eryk* side, 
' And, seeing, to the winged boy thus cried : 
'' Beloved son,'* (and gave a fond embrace) 35 

'^ In whom my strength and all nly hopes! place. 
Thy all-subduing darts now, Cupid, take. 
And for the God a flying shaft direct : 
That God, whose slender fortune could obtain * 
The meanest portion of the f!fiple reign. 40 

The bright celestials own thy mighty sway, . 
Ev*n Jove himself, whom all the Gods obey j 
The powers of Ocean too have felt thy chains. 
And he who o'er the pow'rs of Ocean reigns. 
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Shall Hell.alone be ^e ? and doitbts my son 45 
Yet to extend my empire and bU own I 
Is the world*s third so mean a conquest priz'd ? 
Yet ev*n in Heav-n our deity > dqspis'd. 
And my authority and thine decays : 
Too mild we are to suffer such disgrace. 50 

Pallas and hunting Dian, see, defy 
' Our pow*r, and Ceres* daughter too would try> 
Such patterqs envious to emulate^ 
Eternal to preserve her virgin state. 
But to thy mother be such favour shown -, 55 

Make her the partner of her uncle's throne." 

She said : his quiver straight the God unbound. 
And, searching, soon a fatal arrow found. 
Among a thousand none he valu*d more ; 
The sharpest point of all his deadly store : 60 

None could or deeper pierce or surer go ; 
None more obedient to th' impelling bow. 
His bow first bending *gainst his knee with art. 
He fix'd a barbed shaft in Pluto 's heart. 
Near Enna's walls diffusing its clear strleam 65 
. Stands a broad lake ', Pergusa is its name. - ' \, 
Not fam'd Cayster hears so oft the song 
Of vocal swans his gliding waves among. 
A skreen of lofty trees, with strict embrace. 
Winds round the waters, and protects the place > 70 
From burning Phoebus an eternal shade 3 
The leaves drop coolness ; various flow*rs bespread 
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The dewy earth with thootaad loyely hues. 

And round an eTerlasting spring chffiise. 

Fair ProserfMne^ while careless here and gay^ 75 

Sportive she strays^ intent on youthful play ^ 

Now the pale lily^ now the violet-ptiUs, 

Now decks her boM>m, now. her basket Qh, 

Each fond companion eager to exceU^ ^ 

Was first discover d by the Pow*r of Hell -, 80 

Nor sooner seen than lov^d, nor ]ov*d than seized : 

So urges love^ and such is am*rou8 haste. 

With shrieks of terror the wide air she rends^ 

Now calls her mother^ now her pitying friends : 

As in the strife her slender vest she tore, . 85 

From h^ loose garments fell the flow*ry store. 

Such the simplicity of o I'^d'sh years*/ 

£v*n this slight loss could move her virgin tears. 

His dusky car the victor drives with speed. 
And urges on by name each foaming steed -, 90 

Around their arched necks and flowing manes 
Rattling aloft the steely-colour*d reins. 
Through the Palician lake and smoking pool* 
Of black sulphureous vapours ever full 
Which the cleft earth supplies, they take their way ; 95 , 
Now where a race from Corinth holds the sway* ; 
(From Corinth, that beholds a double sea. 
They came, immortal Bacchus* progeny ^) 
Between two spacious ports the town is.plac'd -, 
By Bacchus*- race the lofty walls were raised. 1 00 
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Here Cyane and Arethusa wind ' 

Their lucid waves, by narrow banks confined. 

Within her fountain Cyane was seen. 

Her' waste just rising o'er its surface green. 

Pride of Sicilian nymphs, soon as she spied 105 

The Goddess, thus in wrath aloud she cried : 

" Stop, ravisherj immortal Ceres' son* 

Thou canst not be, till her consent be won. 

By fair entreaty, not by force, prevail 5 

Oft will entreaty move where -force may fail. 110 

If thus I may compare, Anapis lov'd 

And gain*d me, but by pray'rr,, not terror mov*d." 

Thus saying, wide she stretch'd her arms abroad. 
Attempting to oppose the angry God. 
His furious steeds impelling, high he whirl'd 1 15 
His regal sceptre, and then headlong hurl'd 
Wiiij, potent arm into the liquid flood : 
' Earth felt the mighty blow, and opening showd 
An entrance to the realms of endless night ; 
1 hey plunge into the gloom and leave the light. - 1 20 

But Cyane, oppress'd with inward grief, - 
In secret anguish pln'd, nor found relief. 
The injur d Goddess, her polluted waves. 
Each cause by turns her mind of peace bereaves. 
Dissolved in tears the hapless njTnph consumes, 125 
And of those waves she own'd a part becomes. 
And now, behold, her body softer grows. 
Flexile her bones, her nails their hardness lose. 
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Those parte of looser substance first decay^^ 

Her sea-green hair^ her fingers melt away ; 130 

Her slender limbs and hands^ whose distant seat 

Is first abandoned by the nat'ral heat ; 

Next^ those more central, near the genial heart 

Dispos'd, in thin pellucid streams depart. 

Last^ from the tainted veins a wat'ry flood 135 

Glides downwards, now fio longer living blood. 

What was ite pow*r th' augmented fount contains. 

And nought of prensile substance now remains. 
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NOTES. 



.The Rape of Proserpine has likewise been fielated by 
Claudian in a poem of considerable length ; and both h^ 
and Ovid have borrowed from the Eiiropa of Moschus^ as • 

* we have had occasion to remark in the notes to that Idyl. 
Ceres and Proserpine seem originally to have been Sicilian 
Deities^ and their worship in Greece to have been derived 
from that island. The residence of' Ceres is represented 
to have been in that delightful region near Enna, which 
has always been described by poets as a sort of terrestrial ' 

^ paradise. 



Ver. 7. Ovr the vast Umbs and ivide^xtended corse 
Cffhttge Typhosus. 

Typhoeus was one of the giants, sons of Tartarus and 
Terra, who made war against Heaven and attempted to 
dethrone Jupiter. That God having overpowered him, 

« 

confined him under Mount Etna, according to some, but 
Homer says, under the island of ArYme or Inarlme ; sup- 
posed to be that which is now called Ischia on the Neapo- 
litan coast. Virgil calls this giant Enceladus : , 
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Fama est, Enceladi senuuitam fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque insuper JStnam 
Impositam raptis flammam' ezspirare cavinis ^ 
£t fessum quoties mutet latus»y intremere omnem 
Munnure Trinacriam^ et ocelajn subtexere fumo. 

.^Sn. ill. V. 578- 

Clattdian, in his Rape of Proserpine, has likewise intro* 
duced the giant Enceladus, and makes Pluto drive over 
his body ; while the giant writhes his serpents round his 
chariot-wheels, and tries to dislodge him. 



Ver. 13. Pehrui preumg on his right, S^c, 

PeloruSy Pachynns and Lilybaeum, are the three pro- 
montories which form the projecting points o£tfae triangu- 
larimndof«wiiy.- 



Vec. 22. Then tretrbles earth, and all her cavemt quake ; 
Evn Pluto then fears for his dark domains, ^c. 

Inde tremit telliis, et rex pavet ipse silentQm, 
Ne pateat, latoque sfo'Um retegatuc hiatu ; 
Immis:^ usque dies tiepidantes terreat umbras. 

Imitated from Homer (ii. xx 60.) where he describes the 
combat of the Gads : 

A-:{rl»S S' iZ ^^VOV 6i'A7a, K»t itt^CC fill Oi l/TS^^^— *. r.>. 




Neither Mr. Popes nor Mr.;Cowpeir'8 traMlafcioD wilt 
convey any thing like a- just idea of the sublimity of this 
celebrated passage, which Longinus eulogises in language 
scarcely ^inferior In poetic, beauty to that of theorigii^al 
itftcif ; language which, the author of The Pursuits of Li- 
terature says, onhf Burke ccfM re- produce^ in English, 
VirgiVs invitation, though it hXh much short of the origi* 
tial, wtU better serve the purpose of a translation : 

Non secus, ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida^ clis invisa ; superque immane bai'athrum 
Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes. 

Mn. vrii. 243. 



Vet\ SBt'-TM God whoae'^ilerderfortvAe could obtain 
The meciest por^'on of the ^r^ple reign. 

According to Home., the soverc'^n.y of the universe 
was di\lded oy ^ot between the hree bro'hen, sons of 
Saturn aod Raea, by which Jjpli.?r oli r'.'cd 'be nei^vens, 
Neptune .he sea, and Plu-o 'lie 5i)rein?] r^<;*ons ;. the eaith 
being common lo j»!l the '. b re. — See Ulad xv. 197. 



Ver. 87. Such the wmpVcZy ofch'M'sh years, 

Evn this slight fos co"Id move her vlrgtr tears. , 

The circumstance of Proserpine, in the midst of her ter- 
rors, and while threatened with so much more serious a 
loss> regretting that of the flowers she had been collecting. 
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fell to the ground in the struggle of her carrying off, 
is prettily imaipnedy wod^ findy marks the innocence and 
yottthftil simi^icity of that goddess. • There is an anilogy, 
which seemi not merdy accidental, between this little in- 
cident and that introduced by Moschos in his Europa; 
where that female, in a situation of equal danger, busies 
herself with the adjustment of her robe and preserving it 
liPom the aspersion of the sea-water. Both present beau- 
tiful traits of female character ; the one as indicative of 
modesty and attention to pereonal decorum, as the other is 
of raw simplicity and girlish attachment to trifles ; and both 
showing that habit of the mind which can overcpme even 
the stronger sensation of personal dangei*. It is likely, I 
think, that Orid has sketched frQia Moschus hefe ; but he 
has varied the original idea with much t^ste and charac- 
teristic propriety of application to the subject which he 
delineates. 



Ver. 93. Through the PaUdan lake and smoking pool, Sfc. 

A sulphureous spring or lake in SicUy, where was a 
temple to the Palici, two tutelary deities of the place, who 
were worshipped by the natives. 



Ver. 96. Now where a race from Corinth holds the sway. 

The city of Syracuse is here meant, which was founded 
by a Corinthian colony under Ardiias, one of the Hera- 
cUd^, or descendants of Hercules. The island Ortygia 
formed a district of the town (perhaps the original town}. 
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and there wece two harbours upon the opposite sides of the 
island. Id this respect it resembled its parent atj, which 
is situated on a neck of land between the Saronic aind the 
Crissean gulfs, on both of which it,has a harbour ; com- 
manding thus the entrance to the Egean sea on one side, 
and the Ionian on the other : hence the epithet bhnarU ap-. 
pfted to Corinth by the poets. 



Ver. 107. Stop, ravisher, S^e. 

Claudian, in imitation of this passage, makes the god- 
dess Minerva (whom with Diana he assigns as the compa- 
nions of Proserpine) attack Pluto in a similar speech of in- 
vective, though much longer and more virulent. She up- 
braids her.uncle in the most bitter terms of reproach, tell- 
ing him ** not to meddle with the Goddesses of this upper 
world, but to confine himself to his own murky regions, 
and toed mte of the Furiei, a much more suitable match for 
him.' 
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THE 

PERVIGILIUM VENERIS; 



OR 



VIGIL OF VENUS. 



To-morrow Love in ev'ry breast; shall reign ; 

Who never lov'd shall love, who lov*d shall love again. 

Spring comes : the vocal spring to love invites ; 
And Love's own season wakes the genial rites. 
In spring the bivds their- tender nuptials join, 5 

To hail the spring their bHthesorae notes combine. 
In spring the trees, as spring their bloom renews. 
Unfold their tresses to the rip*ning dews. 
To-morrow she who leads the laughing Loves 
Rears her green bow'rs amid th' encircling groves ; 10 
Where myrtle-boughs entwined their foliage spread. 
And wreath'd with flow'rs diffuse a fragrant shade. 
Venus herself shall grace her festal day ^ 
Venus preside, and all her pomp display. 
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To-morrow Love in ev'ry breast shall reign ; 15 

Who never ]ov*d shall love^ who lov*d shall love 
again. 
On this glad mom^ from Ocean^s foamy bed * ^ 
From heavenly seed^ of heavenly substance bred, > 
The new-bom Groddess rais*d her lovely head 3 J 
While, as the beauteous vision rose to sight, 20 

The sea-green tribes beheld with new delight 3 
Around her sport the monsters of the main. 
And biped steeds attend the joyous train *. 

To-morrow Love in ev*ry breast shall reign 3 [again. 

Who never lov*d shall love, who lov'd shall love 
*Ti8 she that paints with flow*rs the purple year, 26 
That nature bids her fairest aspect wear. 
When by Favonius* glowing breath impregn*d 
The trees shoot forth and swelling buds distend. 
She bids the flow*rs in opening clusters blow, 30 

And gives the foliage gracefully to flow. 
She with the dews that humid night distills 
Impearls the plants, and the young blossoms fills. 
Bent with the weight each fragrant head declines 3 
Pendent from each the glitt*ring dew-drop shines* : 
Glad the soft flow*r expands her silken leaves, 36 
And with a blush the am*rous dew' receives. 
Blest moisture ! which by night the heavens dispense. 
To thy invigorating influence 

Unfolds her virgin charms the morning rose, 40 

By thee maturM in varying lustre glows 3 
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Rivals the gem, reflects the ruhy bright. 
||urora*s blush^ and Phcebus' purple light -, 

{ly Venus* blood ting*d with celestial hue*, 
irom Love's sweet kiss her balmy breath she drew *. 
jFo-morrow thecoy bride her charms shall yield * 3 46 
Charms which before the envious robe concealed 
j^ husband claims, reserv*d for him alone. 
And but a husband's hand shall cut the zone. 
To-morrow love in ev'ry breast shall reign 5 50 
Whonever lov'd shall love, who lov*d sihall love again . 
Her rites to share the beauteous queen of love 
Invites the nymphs to range, the myrtle grove. 
Cupid she bids attend the festal train, 
^ut bids unarm'd 3 for arms her feast profane. 55 
Ye nymphs, securely walk, securely stray 3 
Love is unarm'd, he cannot hurt to-day. 
Yet, naked as he is, of love beware, 
|io not too near him, nymphs 3 for Love i$ fair 3 
ktripp*d of bis torch and bow, yet fear his charms 3 60 
lis beauty wounds 3 Iho' naked. Love *s in arms. 

To-monrow love in every breast shall reign 3 
^ Who never lov'd shall love^who lov*d shall love again. 
iie^ Goddess of the woods she next entreats. 
J virgin embassy the Goddess greets 3 65 

'^Dclia, one ftvour grant 3 *tis Venus sUes : 
kr yearly i^tes to-morrow she renews 3 
|ne day remit the chase^ and let the wood 
e free from slaughter and unstain*d by blood. 
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And if thy virgin purity sustfun * 70 

To witness our gay rites^ thy presence deign. 
Three nights you '11 see around the sacred |^ye 
Oar festal choirs in varied measures move j [flow'is, 
Three nights, with garlands crowii'd and deck*d with 
Lead the brisk dance, and thrid the myrtle bow'rs. 75 
Bacchus and Ceres shall the feast inspire. 
And bright Apollo strike his golden lyre : 
While all the wood resounds with mirth and song. 
And joyous hymns the vmkeful niglit prolong. 
To-morrow, Delia, yield the woods to me ; SO 

One day let Venus reign instead of thee.*' 

To-morrow love in ev'ry breast shall retgn ; 

Who never loy*d shall love, who lov*d shall love again. 
Amidst Hyblsan flow'rs the^ Goddess rears 
Her dread tribunal, and her throne prepares. 85 

There Venus sits supreme, dispensing laws *, 
And, with the Graces, judges ev'ry cause. 
Hybla, pour forth thy sweets, thy treasures pour -, 
To grace the Queen of love let ev'ry flow*r 
The year throws forth its gather'd fragrance bring, 90 
And deck thy meads in all the pomp of spring; 
With fresher bloom and fairer tints array'd 
Than ever Enna's flow*ry field display'd. 
To-morrow many a nymph shall tread thv plain^ 

» 

Nymphs of the woods, the mountains and the main ; 
Each guest with smiles she welcomes to the grove, 96 
And bids them, though unarm'd, beware of love. 
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To-morrQw love jn ev'iy breast shall reign > 
Who never lov*d shall love^virho lov*d shall love again w 
To-raorrow's dawn shall see the air and earth * 1 00 
TTheir nuptials join, the source of many a birth. 
'When Ether shall descend in balmy show*rs. 
And with soft shades refresh the drooping flow'rs -, 
From vernal clouds call forth the ripening dew. 
And bfd th' expiring year its bloom renew : 1 05 

Then in the bosom of hisr bounteous spouse * 
Infus*d, his genial influence he throws 
Through ev ry part, and to each infieuit germ 
l>ispenses nourishment, and life, and form. 
Unseen but felt, her mighty spirit glides *, 110 

The veins, the mind itself pervading guides [sky 

With hidden force j. through earthy through sea and 
Diffusing her prolific energy : 
In thousand forms her plastic power diiq)lays. 
And gives the world to know creation's ways. 115 
To-morrow love in every breast shall reign ; . 
Who never lov*d shall love, who lov*d shall love again . 
She o'er the deep her exil'd Trojans bore. 
And brought her children to the Latian shore ^ 
To fair Lavinia join'd her warlike 9on, 120 

And gave to rule the land his valour won. 
At length the God of war with Rhea's charms'*^ 
She fir'd, and gave the priestess to his arms. 
The happy nuptial rape she then supplied, 
' And b^e each Roman grasp his Sabine bride. 125 
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Hence the Quintes, hence the Rami came * 5 
Transmitted hence^ through many a glorious name^ 
To latest ages ran th* illustrious line^ 
And down to Caesar brought her race divine *. 

To-morrow Idye in ev'ry breast shall reign 3 130 

Who never lov'd Shal' love,who lov'd shall love again 
Inspired by her^ fresh smiles thelap of earthy 
And all the fruitful country teems with birth. 
In rural shades fair Venus loves to dwell : 
There Love himself was bom^ as poets tell ; 135 

There cradled on the grassy turf he lay, 
His eyes first op*ning to the light of day. 
With conscious pleasure the fond mother smil*d. 
And to her bosom pressed the lovely child. 
Amidst a thousand blooming flow'rs he stray*d, 140 
lnhal*d their sweets, and on their kisses Ted. 

To-morrow love in ev'ry breast shall reign ; 

Who never lov'd shall love,who lov*d shall love again. 
And now, as vernal suns their heats infuse *, 
Each various tribe the nuptial rite renews. 145 

See where the bull, amidst his lowing brides, j 

0*er the soft broom reclines his glossy sides. 
Stretch*d in the shade the fleecy flocks repose. 
The teeming mothers with their ardent spouse. 
Love bids the birds distend their tuneful throats, 150 
And woo their feathered mates in sprightly notes. 
'Tis she inspires the swan*s hoarse screaming voice * 
While all the lake re-echoes to his cries. 
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Hark ! from the poplar Philomel complains*^ 

And warbles forth her sadly-pleasing strains. 155 

As if she sung (so sweet the music flows) 

Loves of her own^ and not her sister's woes. 

She sings, whilst / am mute. When, lovely Spring, 

Shalt thou return, that I again may sing ? 

For whilst I listen, Phoebus turns away, 160 

Nor deigns to glad me with one cheering ray. 

To silence charm'd, my vocal pow'rs I lose, 

< 

And all the inspiration of the Muse. 
By silence thus th' Amydseans were undone * ^ 
Thus, by one fotal silence, lost their town. 165 

To-morrow love in ev'ry breast shall reign \ 
Who never lo v*d shall love,who lov*d shall love again . 
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NOTES. 



This elegant poem bad been transmitted to us in a state 
so extremely imperfect tbat we can scarcely form a judge- 
ment of what it was as the author originally gave it. The 
text is in many parts corrupted, in some defectiye ; and 
although the labours of several ingemous and learned men 
have been applied to correct the vitiated passages, they 
hare seldom succeeded in restoring a sense anywise an- 
swerabie to the elegance of what is entire. 

The Pervigiliiun Veneris was first published from the 
original manuscript at Paris in the year 1677 by Pithou, or 
PithflBus, who added notes and amended the text. This edi- 
tion was subsequently illustrated by the commentaries of 
Justus lipsius, Weitzius and Douza. In 1637 H was re- 
published at the Hague by Peter Scriverius, aihong a collec- 
tion of amatory poems, from a better manuscript found by 
Salmasius, whose annotations and emendations were 
added, with those of Scriverius himself add others : and a 
most voluminous commentary on the poem appeared in 
1 644 by Andrew Rivinus, Professor of Humanity at Leip- 
sic. The whole of these different commentaries, with the 
original and amended text of both editions, have been col- 
lected and published at the Hague in 1712. This public*- 
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tioD, which has the " Cupido cruci affizus** of Attsonhtt «b- 
lexed to ity preseols a curioas instance of proUz commeB- 
tarj. The wbcde part devoted to the Penrigilium conaisti' 
of 166 octavo pages ; of which the poem itself^ if written 
continuouslj, would not occupy more than three I as it con- 
tains in all only 93 lines. Hie commentary of Itivinus 
alone takes up 123 pages. Amidst this immense mass of 
conunentary, the little poem itself lies/ (not illustrated^ but) 
buried and overwhelmed, like a bantHng overlaid by its 
nurses. • In the corrupted passages I have avmled myxlf 
o'f such of the emendations as appeared most congenial to 
the style and manner of the original -^ but the notes I 
found more apt to confuse than elucidate my ideas on the 
subject. 

The author of this poem, and the era when it was writr 
ten, are equally unknown to us. By some it has been st- 
tributed to CatuUnSy while others discover in !t the elegant 
simplicity of the Augustan age. Other critics again, anoong 
whom are some of the present day, consider it the produo- 
.tion of a later period than even the time of Ausonins, to 
whoin it baa likewise been ascribed. If I were to venture 
an opinion, I would say that there is a certiun Oriental 
luzuri^ce, and at the same time a refined delicacy, about 
it, which savours neither of the style or age of CatuUos, 
nor of the purity of the best Augustan writers ; but nothing 
that marks it as belonging to so late an era as the dedine 
of Roman literature. Dr. Pamell adds to the title of bU 
translation, " written in the time of Julius Caesar.** The 
only authority for this that I see is the mention of Caeftf 
in the poem as the descendant of Venus (nepotem Cmmurem)t 
and the suppositioc that thio must necessarily be inteniSed 
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as a compIimeQt to a Uoing priaee. But it will equally 
apply to his aephew Augustus ; and 1 wonder it kaa not 
struck those who inquired intoutbe era of this poem, as 
some proof of its being written about the time of that em- 
peror. It cuuld apply to none of his successors, as the 
Julian line terminated with Augustus. We know, besides, 
that it was a common compliment paid to this prince by 
the poets of that day, to trace his descent fron^ Eneas. 

The Pervigilium Veneris is written^ as the title imports, 
to celebrate the Vigil, or niglUly futival, held in honour of 
that Goddess. This festival look place in the month of 
April, and continued, as we find from the poem, for three 
nights. The poet, therefore, very properly commences 
with a description of the spring ; not only as being the 
time of the festival itself, but as the teason of kfve ; when 
all the genial powers of nature revive, after having re- 
mained torpid duting the winter. The object of the poem 
is two-fold : it describes, with much elegance and richness 
of fancy, the celebration of these rites by the Goddess in 
person, and it launches out, in the manner of a hymn, in 
the praises of that Deity, and a commemoration of her ex- 
tensive powers and influence ; considering her, in the most 
enlarged sense, as the great source of generation and 
principle of fecundity, diffused over the whole universe ; 
which operates in renewing and continuing life, both in 
the animal and vegetable creation, and in producing all 
the great elementary changes in the material world. The 
poet has delineated, in a very beautiful and picturesque 
manner, the influence of the genial season, or rather of 
the Goddess herself, on the various tribes of beasts and 
birds, and even of the vegetable creation, to which he 
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likeirite aicribei tiie tenthnent of love. And, lastly, the 
GoddeM is oelebraled as the guardian and, through her 
son Boeas, the foundreas of the Roman state , as having 
efleoted hy her inflittnce some of the most remarkable 
events in its eariy history, and transmitted her race, 
through the Alban kings andRomolus* down to C«sar. 



Ver. 17. On tUi glad wi0¥n, from Oeeam$ foamjf bed 

jFVom kemMnkf geedp ^ Aaoveiily m&f^imee bredy 
7%e fMiff^om Croddeu rmtd ker hoehf head, 4^. 

This stanza is extremely defective. Several lines are 
evidently wanting, and the three that remain so corrupted 
that some of the words are not even Latin. Even in ite 
corrected state, it exhibits but « glimmering of aense, 
from which we can- only infer that it was intended as a 
description of the birth of Venus ; a representation (pro- 
bably a highly picturesque one) of the Venus anadyomene, 
or Venus arising from ^ the sea. Dr. Pamell has given a 
very elegant translation, or rather paraphrase, not so much 
of the passage itself, as of what it may be supposed to 
have been. 

Twas on that day which saw the teendng flood 
Swell round, impregnate with celestial blood 3 
Wand*ring in cbcles stood the finny crew. 
The midst was left a void expanse of blue. 
There parent Ocean worked with heaving throes. 
And dropping wet the fair Pione rose. 

Any deficiency in this description the reader will find 
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amply supplied in Anacreon a elegant ode od this subject. 
See also Hesiod. Theogouyy yer. 190 et seq. 



Ver. 23. And biped Heeds attend tkejayotu train. 

The searhorse (htppocampue) is described as having only 
the l;wo fore-feet, his hinder parts terminating like a fish. 
The horses of Neptune are represented as being of this de- 
scription. 



Ver. 25. * TU ehe thatpainte unth flow re the purple year, ^c 

The whole of this stanza is obscure in the original. Of 
the thirteen lines of which it consists, eight have undergone 
alteration, as corrupted ; some of them in various ways ; 
yet, after all this correction, the meaning can only be 
guessed at.. Its general intention, however, is evident; 
namely, a description of the progress of vegetation, which 
the poet has fancifully delineated under the figure of a nup- 
tial union between the dew and the flowers. Throughout 
this poem the dew or rain is considered as the general hus- 
band of plants ; and here the Rose is represented as the 
peculiar object of his devotion. This personification is 
carried to a whimsioal degree, reminding us cf the extrava^ 
ganzae of the Persian poets, who celebrate the passion of 
the Nightingale for this beautiful flower. Dr. Darwin has 
gone stiU further; and in his Botanic Garden made the 
Lovee of the Plante the subject of a whole poem ; this, too, 
without calling in the aid of a foreign husband. With him 
every flower is a Narcissus, enamoured of itself. 
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Dr. Pkmdl iMtdMie ample juttice to thu ttaazm $ so t^, 
at least, as makiiig very pretty poetry of it. If his TeuioB is 
not what the author gave, it is certainly not unworthy of him. 



Ver. 35. Pendent from each the gUtfring deunirop shine*, 

Et wuemU lacrymae trementes decUho pondere ; 
Qutta pmoeps otbe panro sustinet casus snos. 

This description o" the dew-drop suspended finom the ex- 
tremity of the leaf, and in the act of felling, has all the mi* 
nute accuracy of a Flemish painting. The picture itself has 
heen wholly supplied by two emendations of Lipsius and 
Lemutius (tha words in Itafics), the passage in its original 
state being entirely unintelligible. 

Dr. PameP has very happily rendered it : 

Bright trembling pearls depend at ey ry spray. 
And, kept from fidling, seem to fall away. 



Ver. 44. By Fenui bloody tingd with celeetial hue. 

This whole passage is extremely obscure in the ori^al. 
The expression fiua, or /ffoto de eruore, applied to the 
Rose^ is supposed an allusion lo the origin of that flower, 
from the blood of Adon's (see Bion, Id. i. ver. 104.) ; or, ae- 
cording to other poets, from the blood of Venus herself, 
when, in flying to her wounded lover, she lacerated her feet 
among thorns. I have followed Dr. Parnell in adopting 
this latter idea. 
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Ver. 46. From Lave'i noedt im her bairn fbreath^he drew. 

" De amoris oscuUe,*' for ocuUt (the kisses instead of the 
ejfes of LoFe), is a very happy emendation of Pithou, and 
may be explained by a passage in the sequel, where the in- 
fant Cupid is described as deriving his nouri^ment from 
the hisses of flowers (see verse 141). Tha: the delicioiis 
perfume of the rose should originate from the breath of the 
God of love impressed on it by his kiss, is a pretty idea, 
and has every likelihood, I think, of being the original one. 
We find a curious coincidence with this idea in the words of 
a well known song, to which the music of Handel has added 
as much sweetness as the breath of Cupid could impart to 
the flavour of the flower itself : 

What's sweeter than the new-blown rose ? — 
O sweeter far — the breath of love. 



Ver. 46. To-morrow the coy bride her charms shaU yield, Sfc. 

This and the following lines are understood by Dr. Par- 
nell as applied, in continuation of the allegory, to the nup- 
tials of the dew and the rose. But I see no reason why it 
may not apply to real nuptials of men and women ; since 
the influence of the genial season may be supposed to ope- 
rate on mwi.M well as on the inferior tribes. 



^ 
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Ver. 70. And ^% vtrgtm-purUy Mtfotfi 

7b wUiUM our gm^ rite$, thy pretence deign. 

Dr. Parnell renders it, " 

VeovSy O DeHa ! if she could pertoade. 
Would ask thy preteuoe^ might she atk'a maid. 

This is certainly the literal English; but in the original 
an invitation seems impUed, if not directly expressed, 
though qualified with a doubt of its being accepted. This 
is manifest froo^ the expression in the foHowing line, jam 
videree, ''Three nights you'll tee," &c To say that she 
could not aik a maid, would indeed convey a severe impli- 
cation agunst the numerous assemblage of nymphs, who, 
we are told, were asked. The meaning seems to be, 
'* Venus wishes you to attend her festival, if you eoneider it 
becoming a virgin j if it is consutent with your strict ideas 
of virgin purity." But what other females might do with- 
out any deviation from propriety, might not be so becoming 
in the Goddess of chastity. The Doctor has not rendered 
this stanza with his usual felicity. The message to Diana 
has more the air of a peremptory command than an entreaty. 
In the ori^nal,. Venus requests of Diana the use of the 
#oods (as considering them her proper domain) for the ce< 
lebration of her festival ; but, in the Doctor's translation, 
she seems rather to threaten a forcible expulsion : 

Ye fields, ye forests, own Dione*s reign ; 
And Deliib huntress Delia ! shun the plain. 
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lu the following eoupiet. 

Here crowds in measuref lightly-decent rove ; 
And seek by pcurs the covert of the grove^ 

the last line is entirely an addition. No such indelicate 
idea is suggested in the original j nor is there any allusion 
to a meeting of the sexes in this festival of love. Such 
may be supposed j but it is kept out of sight by the poet. 



Ver 86. There Venus tits sublime, dispenting laws, 
And, with the Chaces, judges evry cause. 

Venus preses dat jnra^ 
Adsedenmt Graiee. 

Ventis sits as president in this tribunal, or court of love, 
the Graces as assessors : such is the force of adsederunt. 



Ver. 100. Ikhmarrows dawn shall see the air and earth 
Their nuptials join, Sfc. 

Besides some corruptions in the text, there is evidently a 
deficiency of one or more lines at the commencement of 
this stanza. According to what seem the best emenda- 
tions, the three first lines stand thus : 

Et recentibus virentes ducat umbras floribus, 
Cras erit qui primus aether copulavit nuptias, 
Ut pater totum crearet vernis annum nubibus ; 

where the first line, commencing with the copulative et, is 
either misplaced, or must refer to something that went be- 
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fore and hat been omittBd. The tobstitotlMi (liy'Maiasias) 
of ex for ei does not complete the sentence ; as there is 
still a nommatiTe wantfaig to dbieof. I have Teutured a 
transposition of these lines, which gives sense to the pas- 
sage, without the necessity of supposing any deficiency, hy 
making the stanza commence with the second verse, and 
placing the first after Ihe other two, in this manner : 

Cras erit qui primus aether copulavit nuptiaa« 
Ut pater totum crearet yemjs annum nuhibus 
Et receatibus virentes ducat umbras flurihus. 

Pater is here applied to JEther, the Air. Thus Lucre- 
tius (book i.), 

Pater iEther 

In greouum matris terrsi' prsecipitavit, Sec. 

And. Virgil (Geor. ii.), 

Hater omnipotens foecundus imbribus i£ther. 

The nuptials of the Air and Earth, or of Jupiter and Jtno, 
is a figure employed by the poets to represent that -mutual 
attraction and influence of these elements, by which the at- 
mosphere, descending in the form of rain, fertilizes the 
earth, und produces all the phenomena of vegetation. 



Ver. 106. Then in the bosom of Ms bowUeoue ^^ouse 
Infit^d, his geniai influence he throws 
Through evry part, and to each iifjcnt gem 
Dispenses nourishment, and Ufe, and form. 

In sinum maritus imber fluxit a)m» conjugis 
Unde foetus mixtus omnes aleret m^no corpore. 
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Virgil has expressed the same idea in words so similar, 
that there can scarce be a doubt that the one passage is 
taken from the other, whichever be the original : 

Turn Pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus iEther 
Conjugis in gremium Isetae de»cendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit magno commistus corpore foetus. 

Geor. ii. 326. 



yer. no. Unteen bwtfiH, her mighiy ^irit gUdes 

The veiru, the mind itse^ pervading guides, Sfc. 

Ipsa venas atque mentem permeante spiritu 

Intus occultis gubernat procrestris ▼iribaa. 

Perdue caelum, perque terras, perque pontam subditum, 

Pervium sui tenorem semiuali tramite 

Inbtiit, jussitque mundum nosse nascKndi viae. 

The ipea here {het mighty ipirit) ref^^s, not to terra, the 
earth, or the spou9e of Ether, mcintioned just before, but to 
Venus herself. The Goddess is here celebrated in the 
sublimest and most extensive of her functions ; as repre- 
senting that great principle, diffused over the universe, 
which animates, moves and informs the whole mass ; and 
which maintains this mtem of things in its present order 
by a constant renovation and re-production of itb particular 
parts This principle, traced to its source, is in fact no 
other than the JMiy hmeel/; who, in his relation to the 
material world, is typified under thb figure ; as, according 
to the most rational idea of the heathen theology, their dif- 
ferent Gods and Goddesses pnly represent different modifi- 
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oatioiM of one Supreme Being, or different exertions of his 
power. This notion of a general ^tiffinion of the Etonai 
Mind through the whole umverae, communicating its divine 
essence and intelleot to all animated bdngs, is still more 
heantifttUy illustrated by Virgil in his 6th Eneid : 

Prindpio ooslum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 

Lucentemquc globum Lunss, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infiisa per artns 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore nuscet. 

Inde hominum pecodnmque genus, vitssq. volantma, &C; 

Igneus est oUu vigor et cmlestis brigo. 

Ver. 724. 
And again, Georgic it. ver. 221. 

Deom namqne ire per omaes 

. Terrasqne tractosqne maris, eoslumque pMlimd«m. 
Hinc pecodes, armenta, viios, genus onme ferarum, 
Quemqne sifai teanes nasoenlem aroessere vitas. 

The origin of this doctrine, or at least its introduction 
into Greece, is attributed to Thales the Milesian, and to 
Pythagoras $ who are sud to have brought it from Egypt, 
from whence they drew many of their philosophioal dog- 



It was afterwards adopted both by the Stipes and Platd- 
nists I though differently modified by these different sects. 
They both agreed, however, in calling God the touiofihe 
world ; but the Stoics appear to have considered that God 
exists tn the universe, or rather that the universe U God, 
and that all animated beings are parts of the Deity : while 
the Platdnists seem rather to assign to him a separate and 
extramundaae existence, and to consider the worid not ss 
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co-existiDg with, but as created hy hinij^ and all intelligent 
foeingB as emanationa of 'hb divine intellect From its 
Eastern origin, we need not be surprised at the coincidence 
of this doctrine with the scriptural notions of the Deity ; if, 
at least, that vbiqmty so strongly insisted on there is to he 
understood in this sense. St. Paul, however, in instructing 
the Greeks, refers more directly to this tenet of their phi- 
losophy, when be preaches to ilhem that God who is " all 
in all," " whose offspring we are," and " in whom we liye, 
move* and have our beiag.** 

in ooDsiderittg the Goddess ^ love as the general pro- 
creairis, or ftrodncmg ceute of all things, our poet seems 
to have followed a very ancient opinion concerning the 
creatioB, likewise fiawMl. among the Bgyptiaiis and other 
Eastem* aatioat. BoseUos^ ' us bis Pt^poMiHmi, -^ the Gp- 
9pel; has detailed tihe doetii»e of tiie aneient Phcmiidan 
cosmogdnists on this subject, as collected by 9aD0h5nia*> 
thon, a writer of that nation. ** The theology of the 
Phoenicians," he says, ** supposes the original of all things 
to be adark aeriai Spirit and a turbid obscure chaos, and that 
these were for a long time infinite and unbounded. But 
they say, when the spirit became enamoured of iU own 
princ^ies, and a mixture ensued, this tie (or junction) was 
called Love («-o^»0» This was the ort^n of the creation of 
all thinge'' In the poems attributed to Orpheus and in 
the t*heogony of Hesiod we find the same doctrine ad- 
vanced respecting Love, who is there represented as the 
most ancient of deities, and as that power which, operating 
on that original substance which they term chaos, raised it 
from confusion into order and symmetry, and formed out 
of it thb whole universe. 



V«. 129. At Ingtk Iht Gad ^inr wi& Bkm'iekarm; ^. 

Rhn Srlria, tbe rnolher of Romului, atherwue called 
llUi thedanghterof Numitor.kingof Alb*, whodedk«tal 
her tu the lerricc of the Ooddetl Veita. 



Ver. 12fi. Haut tte 0>M(«. henee tht Rami eamt. 

Rami ii here lubtthiited (etfhmttm grttUi for Rhamei 
or Rhuaiiei, an appellation gWni to the cqncMiian order 
of Ronnutf (bong origiDolly one of the three centuriei 
iito wMch that order w*i divided by Romnlat), ai Quiritea 
was t« the people tit large, or Ronuui dtiieiw in genenl. 
After tbcir jnactkra with tb« Safainei, Ar term Qairites, by 
which the latter were before dittiDgoUhed, waa applied to 
the untaed Datioo. 



Ver. 129. And dotm to Catar brought htr race (tnitne. 

Suetoniu*, in hit Life of Julini C«eMr, introduces him 
giving thii account of the origin of hi« family, in the. funeral 
oratioD which he pronounced, when Qunstor, ou bis aunt 
Julia, Lbe sister of his bther. " My aunt, by her mothefn 
side, was of royal descent ; bat, by her father, claimed as 
her ancestors the immortal Qods themselres. From An- - 
ciu Marcias proceeded tbe Marcian kings, of which name 
her mother was ; and the Julian family derives its origin 
from Venus." 
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Ver. 144. Arid now at vemai nms their heats infiue. 
Each varunu tribe the nuptial rite renews. 
See where the buU amiiM^fda lowing bridee, ^c. 

The original text has suffered some corruption. The 
following is the amended reading which Dr. Parnell has 
adopted : 

Ecce super genistas tauri explicant latus, 
Quisque tuttu quo tenetur conjugali feeder e. 

I have, however, preferred the one suggested hy Pithou, 
which, hy a transposition of the two lines and further alter- 
ation of a word, makes them stand thus : 

Quique cmiua continetur conjugali fcedere. 
fioce, jam super genistas explicant tauri latus. 

By this sense, the formation of a nuptial union amon^, the 
different tribes of animals is first stated as a general asser- 
tion, and the particular instances follow. Calpumius has 
imitated, or rather copied^ this last line : 

Cernis ut, ecce, pater quas tradidit, Omite, vaccsB 

Molle sub hirsute lahu eocplicuere genestd. 

Eelog. i. 

Ver. 152. 'Tie she inspires the swans hoarse screaming voice 
.... Loquaces ore rauco stagna cygni peratrepunt. 

Rivinus insists here that these words are to be taken as 
expressing, not the natural harsh noisy cry of the swan, 
but that musical song which poets attribute to him -, and in 
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tnpport of thu brings forward an instance from Virgi}, 
where SenriuSy In commentkif upon this line, 

Dant sonitom rauci per stagna loquada cygni, 
saySf that the word rtatei is to be taken in a good tense. 
Dr. Parnellf too, has rather given in to this iilea in his 
translation. Notwithstanding these authorities, however, 
I can see no reason, either in this case or the one from 
Virgil, for deviating from the natural and direct sense of 
the words. Rauciy peretrepere and loquace*^ are all terms 
applied to the noisy cries of water-fowl, and which,^parti^ 
cularlf when combined, never could be intended to express 
a mnmcal sound. Nor is there any thing gained in poetic 
beauty by such a supposition The natural screaming cry . 
of the swan has, it appears to me, more of picturesque 
beauty in this case, when combined with th^ objects here 
presented, than the most melodious strains ever bestowed 
on him by the poets. 

Ver. 154. Hark^from the poplar PMhmel complatut, ^c. 
A% \f the nmg (so eweet the muiieflowe) 
Lovee <^ her owti, and not her nater'e woee^ 

The story of Philomela and her sister Progne is too 
well known to reqmre being recited here. It will be found 
in Ovid, Met, vi. Fab. 7- 

Ver. 1 64. By eiknee thue tK Amyclafrnt were undone ; 
Thve, by one fatal eUence, lost their town. 

Amj^clse was a town of Campania in Italy. During a 
siege of the place» false alarms having been spread, that 
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the enemy were advancing to storm it, the Amydnuw 

enacted a law forhidding any snch report to be published 

in future. The consequence was, that when the enemy 

did come, they were surprised, and their city taken. Hence 

the ailence of the Amyclaeans became proverblhl. Virgil .j^^. J*^ l^ 

calls this city in his catalogue " taciiU Amj^cUs.*' 

Throughout this poem, our author is in nothing more 
happy than in his transitions ; which are so conducted- as, 
without the tediousness of a methodical arrangement, to 
afford all the beauties of variety and contrast. His differ- 
ent stanzas are so arranged as agreeably to diver^fy and 
relieve one another. He passes from particular to general, 
from general to particular description ; and interspeoes his 
celebration oT the powers of Venus with the description of 
her festival, of the birth of the Goddess, that of Cupid, &c. 
These form so many episodes, or pictures that he holds 
out in succession to the reader's fancy, only to return to his 
main subject which he still keeps in view throughout the 
whole. Having traced the enapire of Venus from the mi- 
nutest and most delicate part of the vegetable creation to 
the elements themselves ; and extended it over the remo- 
test boundaries of creation, he returns, in this concluding 
stanza, to describe her influence on particular species of 
animals ; the herds, the flocks, and the feathered tribes. 
He ends, as he began, wit)i an invocation of the Spring ; 
and as he ushered in that genial season with the song of 
birds, he concludes his poem by celebrating the beautiful 
strains of the nightingale. 

THE END. 
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